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Notes of the Week 


GOOD many worthy people are exercising 

A their minds at the present moment on the 
subject of eternal punishment in a place 

which it is hardly polite to name—at least 
so ancient Brown and modern Pope proclaim. It is 
really a fascinating subject, which has especially 
enchained the imagination of poets, but whether man 
is atomic as Lucretius held and reaches a final end in 
the combustion or exhaustion of various gases; or 
whether he joins the fallen angels over whom Milton’s 
majestic Satan holds sway has always remained, and 
we think will always remain the riddle of the world. 
Athanasius and Arius divided the ancient world in the 
days of declining Rome, and each was possessed of 
crematoria of the most approved fashion for those who 
did not happen to share their respective formule or 
who were unable to assimilate their peculiar logic. The 
theory of eternal punishment has always been the set- 





piece of various orders of priestcraft. The main argu- 


mentative stumbling-block has been that it is difficult 
to realise how sixty to seventy-two inches of humanity 
is going to supply fuel throughout zons unnumbered 
for all the latest patterns of cooking stoves. If we may 
venture to hazard an opinion, we think that Hell is 
played out as a fiery furnace, and only holds the field 
as the demon inhabiting a guilty conscience. 





A letter has appeared in a daily contemporary with 
reference to the Bronté letters which have recently been 
published, with the contents of which we are able 
cordially to agree. There was no very special literary 
merit discernible in the Heger correspondence, which 
was chiefly remarkable for the displeasing feature of 
exaggerated hero-worship which was much in evidence. 
Quite clearly the letters were never intended either by 
the writer or the recipient for publication. The intimate 
personal note which pervades the correspondence in our 
opinion should have protected the writer from im- 
pertinent curiosity. Professor Heger clearly thought 
the letters of which he, as the addressee, was the owner 
should not be read by any third person, and it is stated 
that he tore the sheets in pieces. It is now said that 
these pieces were collected and pasted together so as 
to make a legible whole. We have heard of procedure 
such as this on the part of a blackmailing servant, but 
that persons of a different class and possessed of 
literary pretensions should have recourse to such a 
practice passes our comprehension, and deserves and 
receives our severe reprobation. We regret that the 
authorities of the British Museum should allow the 
national storehouse to be the recipient of the 
correspondence. 


The ordinary, well-conducted, homely reader of the 
papers must be growing rather tired of “Scienee 
Columns” and “ Medical Notes.” Only a year or so 
ago he was informed that washing was quite an 
unnecessary process, and, having been brought up to 
believe «that cleanliness was the first duty of man, this 
gave a severe shock to his comfortable soap-loving 
nature. To-day, he is told, in a journal of high degree, 
that “fresh air” is by no means the exceptional and 
important matter which for many years he has been 
urged not to neglect ; that in the atmosphere of the city 
street there is no deficit of oxygen; and that even m a 
crowded theatre or ill-ventilated room, where, we have 
always been taught, the accumulation of carbonic acid 
gas tended to ruin our constitutions, “it is quite 
impossible, owing to the discriminating action of our 
lung laboratories, that the excess should enter our 
bodies.” What is the bewildered man to believe? 
Some people can do without shoes, others discard hats ; 
some live on herbs, others live on borrowed money ; 
some skip for health, others lie on the floor and make 
funny movements; but the man who will give up 
washing and fresh air, we imagine, has yet to be found. 
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Song 


ALOES and myrrh, 
Aye dear me! 
Love was hanged 
On a wormwood tree. 


Two cold stars 
Shine by his head; 

The moon that lights him up 
Is dead. 


Cut him down 
Where he grins on high— 
Alas! poor devil, 
He cannot die. 
EDWARD STORER. 





Possessions 


“ BRING all the sorrows that you bear, 
And I will give them harbourage, 
And I will tame them unaware 
Of all their dark uncomely rage.” 


“T will not let my sorrows go 
While I am subject to the sun, 
There might be nothing then to know 
If all my sorrowing were done. 


“T do not hoard my sorrows up 
As usurers of infirmity, 
But all the sorrows in my cup 
Are touchstones of my ecstasy.”’ 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 








Spell of the Moor 


BOUT the friendly loneliness of Dartmoor there 
is a quiet horror that fascinates while it repels. 
This extraordinary landscape is a blend of sea and 
mountain, its rolling waste suggesting rocks peeping 
above the waves of bracken and heather, its grim tors 
giving almost Alpine effects, particularly where, on 
clear evenings, the noble line of Exmoor tops all the 
surrounding scene. Alone with the little black cattle and 
shaggy ponies, unsightly and ragged in their changing 
coats, hemmed in by mist and marsh, one might feel 
the hostility of the Moor to those not bred within its 
demesne ; but I know nothing of such antagonism, having 
fished a stream of it and ridden over some few miles 
of its curious desolation only in company of one who 
knows it well and who stood between me and its dis- 
like. Even the bogs seemed friendly, holding out their 
white flags of warning—a needless caveat to anyone 
riding a pony of the country, for which the traps and 
pitfalls have no terror. Tiring ground is the Moor, 
whether you cover it on two legs or on four, else it 
had not bred the redoubtable folk who, filling their 
lungs with its exhilarating air, do twice the work of 
their fellows at sea level with half the effort. 





The Moor birds are a feathered race apart. Some 
days an old “ buzzard ’’ wheels above the glen, quarter- 
ing the heather patches for prey, though there are 
neither game nor rabbits to speak of, and the only 
meaner fare likely to content it would be frogs and 
snakes. This so-called “Moor buzzard ”’ is in reality 
a harrier, and marshes are its chosen haunts. Little 
sandpipers, just fledged in the last week of June, run 
timorously beneath the bushes along the river, while the 
mother utters piercing cries to divert attention from 
her brood. Sand-martins from neighbouring pits fly 
up and down the stream, and at night the fern-owl 
sends its churring note through the darkness. Perhaps, 
however, the most typical bird of the Moor is the ring- 
ousel ; as I fished one summer’s evening in the dwindling 
pools of the noisy Taw, a male in splendid plumage 
flew uneasily round a nest containing four little ones 
all but ready to fly. 

For the trout-fisherman who takes himself and his 
sport too seriously, the higher Moor has little comfort. 
Only on days when heavy rain has given a peaty colour 
to the swollen waters is it possible to make a basket 
of the shy little trout. The favourable hour is gone 
almost as soon as it comes, for these streams run down 
with startling rapidity ; once the water is low and clear 
down-stream fishing becomes impossible, and the 
angler’s only course is to fish his way up, often baffled 
by an eddying wind in his face, sometimes having to 
cast over a pool on a level with his eyes—an extra- 
ordinary perspective not conducive to the smart striking 
that alone hooks these lightning trout. Only the finest 
of casts and tiniest of flies will avail, and, even thus 
equipped, the fisherman will as a rule make such slight 
impression on the fish that his sport can be regarded 
only as a pleasant excuse for staying out of doors. 

The Moor, though one part of it is ruined by artillery, 
is beloved of artists. Not that there is any danger to 
man or beast from the daily firing of heavy guns on 
the heights above Okehampton. The range-clearers 
see to that, mustering the cattle and ponies, and, when 
they meet tourists, adding their warning to that set 
forth on the signboards. Yet the discharge of cannon 
and the bursting of shells are strangely foreign to the 
peace of this haunt of giants and pixies, and the 
exigencies of imperial defence are a sore trial to those 
who, resting among the tors,- would fain delude them- 
selves into the belief that men still fight with pike and 
claymore. The trains go by unheard, and motors 
cannot penetrate far from the main roads, so that the 
booming guns occasionally strike the one unwelcome 
note of modernity. Artists revel in the lowering skies 
and in the wondrous afterglow of crimson sunsets on 
purple heather. Some of them live all summer in the 
wilds, and it is with infinite regret that, with the coming 
of winter, they pack up and go downward and home- 
ward, realising the horror of scenes so lovable in the 
long days. The winter aspect of Dartmoor can be 
regarded only as fitting scenery for the penance of 
those hapless criminals who are working out their 
earthly salvation in durance vile at Princetown. 


F. G. A. 
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In the Learned World 


DANIEL BERTHELOT, the distinguished 
+ son of a distinguished sire, in his inaugural 
address to the International Society of Electricians, 
asked his hearers to note that the phenomena which 
first put us on the track of the industrial use of 
electricity were biological. It was the observation by 
Galvani of the jerking of frogs’ legs under the influence 
of currents of very low potential which gave us the 
earliest clue to all our recent discoveries, and he re- 
minds us that Henry Cavendish in 1770 made experi- 
ments with the sting-ray or torpedo-fish, showing that 
the animal’s gift of bestowing shocks could be imitated 
by electricity. He also mentioned the recent experi- 
ments of Dr. d’Arsonval, at the Collége de France, 
with an electric eel (Gymnotus electricus), several metres 
long, giving a discharge of 1,100 volts and 2 ampéres, 
and showed that it was in imitation of the small cells 
of the electrical organ of these animals that Volta 
made his first battery. Hence, says M. Berthelot, man 
should not be ashamed to learn from Nature, and he 
particularly recommended to his audience the study of 
the glow-worm and other light-producing animals who 
have solved the problem of giving light without heat. 
He showed by diagrams that, in the glow-worm and 
the fire-fly, practically all the energy employed is con- 
verted into light, and that it is due to a process of slow 
oxydation like that attending the luminescence of 
yellow phosphorus. 


It is along those lines that he thinks future research 
will proceed, and he thinks that before long we may 
find a substance capable of reproducing the “cold 
light? of the insects in question. After all, as he 
says, such a discovery would not make a greater revolu- 
tion in our ideas than did that of the rare earths which 
form the active part of the incandescent mantle. M. 
Berthelot’s lecture was delivered in May, and has just 
been printed in full in the Revue Scientifique. 


A new use for the incandescent lamp has also been 
discovered by Professors K. Ort and J. Ridger. That 
the “singing arc’’ of Duddell and others can be em- 
ployed to produce the waves used in wireless telegraphy 
has long been known, and is, indeed, the base of 
the Poulsen system now in active competition with the 
Marconi beloved by our present rulers. But the use 
of the arc is attended by many disadvantages, among 
which may be included the burning away of the carbons 
and the expenditure of electrical energy necessary for 
the maintenance of the arc. Messrs. Ort and Ridger 
now find that they can utilise for the same purpose an 
incandescent lamp with a metal filament, such as the 
Osram. This is fed by an ordinary lighting current 
of 120 volts continuous, in circuit with a self-induction 
coil. Between the leads of the lamp are shunted a 
capacity and the secondary of a telephone transformer, 
the primary of which is connected to a battery of five 
accumulator cells and a powerful microphone. Words 
spoken into the microphone are then reproduced by the 





lamp, and may, of course, be “ detected,’’ in the ordi- 
nary way by suitable apparatus at the receiving station. 
Up to the present, the inventors find it difficult to make 
satisfactory use of a lamp of less than 100 candle- 
power; but they are in hope of being able to employ 
lamps of lesser lighting power in future. If they 
succeed, wireless telephony may easily be brought 
within the reach of all, one of the results of which 
would be that the monopoly of telephone communica- 
tion lately set up by the Government at such enormous 
expense and with such unsatisfactory results would be 
ousted. 


Public interest in the Okapi has, perhaps, rather died 
down of late, and the strictly scientific account of the 
animal, communicated last month to the Académie 
des Sciences by M. Wilmet, may do something to revive 
it. M. Wilmet says that it belongs to the family of 
Girafide, and forms a link between the Giraffes of the 
Tertiary Age and those of the present time. It travels 
and feeds only at night, and is very shy and timorous 
in its habits, although defending itself by vigorous 
kicks when attacked. The hoof is divided chamois 
fashion, and the males have very small horns, while 
the females have none at all. It lives entirely on the 
leaves and shoots of trees, and thus is never found 
away from forests, those of the Belgian Congo being, 
so far as is known, its only habitat. Save that the 
stripes of its velvety coat are more often black and 
white than the ruddy-brown of the more modern giraffe, 
it strongly resembles this last both in gait and habits; 
but, given its timidity, it is doubtful whether we shall 
see it in captivity, and there is little doubt that it is 
doomed to speedy extinction. 


A question in natural history which has long been 
agitated, seems now in fair way to be solved. The in- 
habitants of an ant-hill are, as everybody knows, divided 
into the three castes of soldiers and workers (both 
of which are sexless) and what may be called parents, 
or the individuals devoted to the reproduction of their 
species. The same divisions are observed among bees, 
and it has been frequently debated whether this division 
was the result of special feeding, of the shape of the 
cells in which the imperfect animal is confined, or of 
the parasitic castration to be observed in some other 
insects. M. Bugnion, however, in the Bulletin of the 
Société Entomologique de France, now declares that 
the division into castes is congenital, and that in the 
case of ants the future soldier can be recognised by a 
frontal horn even on his emergence from the egg. The 
mandibles also present some peculiarities not visible in 
the parents, and this seems to distinguish the soldier 
from the worker also. It is clear, therefore, that the 
division into castes is effected before birth, and that it 
is probably due to some difference in the arrangement 
of the chromosomes in the germ-cells like that which is 
thought to influence, also, the distinction between the 
sexes. If this is so, and the microscope should be 
capable of determining the point, the question is de- 
cided, and the origin of the division is therefore thrown 
a long way further back. P. 1. 
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REVIEWS 


The Poet and His Theme 


A Symphony and Other Pieces. By ARTHUR E. J. 
LEGGE. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Pursuit and Other Poems. By ISOBEL HUME 
FISHER. (Maunsel and Co. is. net.) 

Gawayne and the Green Knight: A Fairy Tale. By 
CHARLTON MINER LEWIS. (Yale University Press. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Poems of Henrietta A. Huxley, with Three of Thomas 
Henry Huxley. (Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Fire and Wine. By J. G. FLETCHER. (Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Looms of Silence. By ADELE WARREN. (John Long. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Ad the Monastery Gate and Other Poems. By CLARI- 
BELLE ATKINS. With Portrait. (Aldine Publish- 
ing Co.) 


I" the appraising of poetry we may bring many tests. 
Thus the pedant may judge it on the score of techni- 
cal excellence alone; the youth would value it chiefly for 
its perfervid emotion or high ecstasy; while the artist 
would look most for compelling beauty and a fine fitness 
of phrase. All these tests have a certain validity, and 
all may be used in the course of this review; but there 
is another which, though at first sight it may not seem 
to be of great importance, is nevertheless as searching 
as any of them—the subject of the poet. What does 
he sing about? Such a question cuts deep into the 
heart of his emotion, penetrates to the very springs of 
his inspiration. In his choice of a theme is he striving 
to escape from his age? Or is he facing his times, and 
singing bravely of and to them? In this matter the 
poet’s charter is one of unfettered freedom, and we 
cannot blame one who chooses to create his own dream- 
world or to revivify an ancient beauty. Yet such a 
proceeding is almost like a confession of weakness— 
an admission that poetry is not the unafraid and 
mighty power it has been represented to be by the 
masters of song. We believe that the angel of poesy 
can still trouble the waters of our modern life, and 
ampart to them whatever of healing virtue they may 
‘manifest. We shall bear these reflections in mind as 
‘we approach this little batch of volumes. 


Mr. Arthur Legge comes out of the test fairly success- 
fully. His “Symphony ” is a grave and serious music. 
He could not unfitly be compared with Elgar, though 

there and there may be a dash of the irony of Richard 
‘Strauss. The four “movements ’’ of his symphony do 
not! Follow the traditional order; but that is a quibble, 
for he has managed to embody the spirit of the Italian 
terms in his rhythms. He is especially happy in this 
respect in the “Scherzo ’’ and the “ Allegro,’’ while the 
weighty opening of his “ Adagio”’ calls to mind the 
great’ slow movements of Beethoven :— 


Come nobly down, 
Compassionate and understanding night ! 





Curtain the naked harshness of the town, 

Till streets be blurred and brown, 

And soften the fierce glare of their cold light 
Into an orange veil about the head 

Of such poor burdened majesty, whose crown 
Of captive fire—anemic, though so bright— 
With staring, clustered globes is garlanded— 
Jewels, whose joy is dead. 


Mr. Legge is not afraid of these tumultuous days of 
ours. Witness his titles, “A Street Organ,’? “A 
London Churchyard,’’ each of which is treated in a 
style of true poetry. There is a marked individuality 
in his work, and no echo to speak of, all of which 
must be put down to his credit. He is no tinkler of 
tinselled words; if anything, his lines are occasionally 
too heavily weighted with thought. Noble music com- 
bined with high seriousness are his qualities. This 
volume will enhance considerably his already worthy 
reputation. 


“The Pursuit’ is a very slim volume, but it has a 
poetical value out of all proportion to its size. Miss 
Fisher does not traffic much with her own times; she 
deals rather with those emotions of the inner life that 
are the same in all ages. Her virtues of restraint and 
simplicity are carried almost too far. She suggests 
now the artless innocence of Katharine Tynan’s “ Sheep 
and Lambs,’’ and now the artistic economy of Mr. 
Robert Bridges’ shorter poems. In “Ursula Baring” 
the ballad’s note of horror is fairly sounded. We quote 
“ Shepherds,”’ which has an appropriate touch of Celtic 
mysticism : — 


The Fairies keep their gentle flocks 
Of milk-white doves in Fairyland ; 
On upland pastures and gray rocks 
The wise, far-seeing herdsmen stand. 


The Lady-Moon, with silver wand, 
Leads nightly forth her stars again; 

And God Himself takes crook in hand 
To shepherd the lost souls of men, 


Mr. Charlton M. Lewis has told a capital story in 
“Gawayne and the Green Knight”’ in a style which 
even a child might enjoy. He has not taken himself 
or his task too seriously, and hence occasionally says 
things that will be disconcerting to the person who is 
void of humour. His “asides’’ to the reader are not 
the least entertaining part of his work. Mr. Lewis has 
great facility in rhyming, and manages to make a form 
so outworn as the rhymed couplet tuneful and interest- 
ing. This lightly flowing romance of Arthurian days 
prompts the speculation as to what Mr. Lewis would 
make of a modern theme. He betrays the fact that he 
is living in the age of electricity by a curious simile 
on page 100, which gives the reader almost a shock :— 


Then he shot 
One glance—as when o’erhead, a living wire 
Startles the night with flashes of green fire. 


There is nothing either “ intense ’’ or “ precious ”’ in this 
We give a quotation which displays Mr. 


volume. 
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Lewis’s muse at her most serious moment, and gives a 
fair taste of the general quality :— 


Love? What is love? Not the wild feverish thrill, 
When heart to heart the thronging pulses fill, 

And lips that close in parching kisses find 

No speech but those ;— the best remains behind. 

The tranquil spirit—the divine assurance 

That this life’s seemings have a high endurance— 
Thoughts that allay this restless striving, calm 

The passionate heart, and fill old wounds with balm :— 
These are the choirs invisible that move 

In white processionals up the aisles of love. 


We handle a volume bearing the famous name of 
Huxley with a certain amount of reverence. We open 
it, and are glad to discover that our reverence need not 
be greatly diminished. The three poems by Huxley 
himself do not add much to his reputation or to our 
knowledge of him. Mrs. Huxley shows a pleasant 
facility and sweetness in her poems. She does not say 
the unforgettable thing, nor do her lines often set the 
imagination aflame, but there is a remarkable evenness 
of quality maintained throughout the book. We have not 
discovered a single weak or unworthy poem, which is a 
notable fact in a volume of 158 pages. Perhaps it 
would be correct to say that her chief subject is her 
husband, for whom her love seems to have amounted 
almost to worship. It is wedded love that she praises 
with a fine strength and sincerity, as this specimen, 
which fairly indicates her powers, will show :— 


Dearest and best! we both begin to feel 

The weight of years lie heavy on our lives, 

A little slower turns our pulses’ wheel, 

And in thy hair shines many a silver thread ; 
But this, Beloved, this one thing I know, 
That our true love doth show no tint of grey, 
But is as golden as that far-off day 

In the long past, when soul with soul did wed, 
And all the world was roseate with their glow. 


“Fire and Wine’’ brings us into a very different 
atmosphere. It is sultry, and filled often with light- 
ning flashes. The first book, headed “ Fire,’’ hymns a 
sort of super-heated love of a slightly decadent type; 
while the second, entitled “ Wine,’’ consists of poems 


about poetry and the poet. These latter are filled with 


a bitter kind of self-consciousness, which is often 
highly unpleasant. If there is a real and painful 
experience behind it, we are sorry for Mr. Fletcher; 
but if, as we rather suspect, it is only a pose, the 
performance is a deplorable one, not on technical 
grounds, but from the view-point of literary sincerity. 
He seems anxious always to stagger his reader, and the 
result is often a series of extravagances. These eight 
lines entitled “ Fatigue ’’ give a breath of Mr. Fletcher’s 
atmosphere : — 


Sing, O ye poets, sing on, 
Of golden summer’s gales; 
Of patented magic casements, 
And copyright nightingales ! 





*Gainst all these harmless follies 
I do not stir up strife, 

I am only weary of two things, 
And these are—death and life. 


We trust that he may find healthier topics for the 
exercise of his undoubted ability. 

When we come upon a prettily bound and senti- 
mentally entitled book, such as “Looms of Silence,” 
by Adele Warren, we are always fearful of looking 
within. As a kind of buffer between us and Miss 
Warren’s verses there is interposed a perfectly irrelevant 
preface by one James Weller, which says much about 
Queen Victoria (because she happens to be the subject 
of the first imperfect sonnet) and little about either 
Adele Warren or her work. In the fourth sonnet we 
behold that amateur abomination, the attempt to rhyme 
“dawn ’’ and “ morn,” and in the fifth we are expected 
to accept “babe’’ and “save”? as a rhyme. These 
technical defects cannot be passed over. One is sad to 
have to note them, for Miss Warren has the power to 
construct a resounding sonnet-line. If only she would 
be more critical in the matter of form, she might yet 
produce worthy work. 

The most poetical feature of Miss Claribelle Atkins’s 
volume is its title, “ At the Monastery Gate.’’ Opening 
it almost at random, we find this :— 


| watch the cowman milk the cows, 
I hear him bar the door ; 

While I, with hungry lips athirst 
Creep from my bed of straw. 


No more need be said. 

Altogether our investigations with regard to the poet’s 
subject in these seven books are not particularly 
encouraging, very few of them dealing with vital 
matters in a worthy fashion, and the whole being very 
much in the nature of a diminuendo. We fear that our 
wistful hopes will not soon be fulfilled. 





Trans-Himalaya 


Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. 
By SVEN HEDIN. Vol. III. Illustrated. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 165s. net.) 


IN the present volume Dr. Sven Hedin completes his 
great study of the Trans-Himalaya. Three years ago, 
in his preface to the first volume, he proposed to 
describe also his recollections in Japan, Korea, and 
Manchuria, with an account of the homeward journey 
through Siberia. We are glad, however, that he has 
decided to draw from his diaries only so far as they 
concern the source of the Indus, the highlands of 
Western Tibet, and the Sutlej Valley. He writes: 
“Why should I encroach on space already scanty 
enough with accounts of countries visited annually by 
innumerable tourists, when I could present to my 
readers impressions of regions never before trodden by 
the foot of a white man, or where, at any rate, I had 
not a single rival ?”” 
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The value of these travels from a geographical point 
of view is to be found in Dr. Hedin’s most important 
discoveries in the central chains of the Trans-Himalaya, 
and he has shown how immense is the area of this 
mountain system, completely unknown before his own 
journey. He has very adroitly connected up the 
observations of other travellers in Tibet, and presented 
something approaching a complete survey of one of 
the greatest mountain ranges in the world. 

Of almost equal importance are the three chapters 
devoted to “the sacred lake of Manasarowar and the 
source regions of the great Indian rivers for their 
goal.’ Dr. Hedin writes: “Herein I demonstrate that 
before me no European, nor even an Asiatic of note, 
had penetrated to the true sources of the Indus and 
the Sutlej, and that the position of the source of the 
Brahmaputra had never been determined, though it 
might be guessed whereabout the head-stream gushed 
forth from the foot of the glaciers.”’ 

Quite apart from the geographical importance of this 
work, Dr. Hedin has left most of the great travellers 
far behind in his ability to combine adventure and 
discovery with considerable literary charm. Stanley, 
and even Burton in his wonderful “ Pilgrimage to El 
Medinah and Mecca,’’ were not more human or more 
enthralling in the graphic account of their travels. Dr. 
Hedin has written three bulky volumes without inflict- 
ing upon his readers a single dull page. Lhassa has 
already been unveiled, and, instead of a mysterious 
power that was at one time thought to contro] human 
destiny, we were shown a number of either gross or 
childish superstitions. The Western explorer shattered 
our belief in the Dalai Lama, and certain occultists 
were disappointed because the sacred city revealed no 
solemn conclave of wonder-working mystics. But 
readers of these volumes will find that Tibet has lost 
but little of its fascination, and the reader must be 
very obtuse indeed who is not thrilled by the author’s 
account of the Himalaya. 

Dr. Hedin has given us many vivid pictures of 
Nature’s wonders in Tibet. He writes of a night 
scene: “The air was perfectly still, the flame of my 
lamp showed not the slightest flicker, the tent flap hung 
limp and motionless, and the smoke of the camp-fires 
rose straight as a candle up towards the stars.’ Again: 
“The mountains under the moon were inky-black pro- 
files, the illuminated cliffs just opposite only faintly 
perceptible. The whole valley bottom between the two 
seemed to be full of water, and the drift-ice glided 
along like a moving pavement of glass sherds and 
glazed porcelain.’”’ Small wonder that the author, im- 
pressed by the silence no less than by the grandeur of 
the mountains, should have observed: “ We sleep as in 
a temple hall ready to awake on the threshold of 
eternity.”” Some of those nights seem to have been 
touched with melancholy, when the ticking of a watch 
was the only sign of the passing of time. 

Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV are devoted to an 
account of the Trans-Himalaya from ancient times to 
the present day. It is a concise and interesting 
vésumé, but it is difficult to say why these 





chapters are placed where they are, instead of at the 
beginning of the volume, for they are essentially of an 
introductory nature. In Vedic books, “Asia lay float- 
ing as a lotus blossom (fadma) on the surface of the 
ocean. The blossom had four petals, and the one 
pointing south was India."’ Meru was the mountain 
of the gods from which flowed the Ganges, Indus, and 
Oxus. “The Best among the Mountains” served as 
Indra’s throne, while Kailas was the paradise of Siva 
and the home of the gods. “Thus the old Aryans,” 
writes Dr. Hedin, “forefathers of the Hindus, 
enveloped this world of impenetrable mountains in a 
tissue of legends and lyrics, and made them the scene 
ef heroic deeds and of the wonderful incidents of 
epical and mystical tancy.’’ 

The account of Manasarowar is particularly interest- 
ing. On page 189 a legend is referred to in which 
this lake is said to have been created “by the soul of 
Buddha.”’ This is obviously a slip, for, according to 
legendary lore, the lake was fashioned by the soul of 
Brahma, and the error is rectified in subsequent pages. 
We may be doing Dr. Hedin an injustice, but we fancy 
that his desire to add to our geographical knowledge 
of Tibet has prevented him from thoroughly appreciat- 
ing that country’s folklore, legends, and religious 
beliefs generally. He writes on one occasion: “In the 
day of expectant waiting we found relief even in folk- 
lore and legends.’’ The following passage seems to 
indicate that he regards the pilgrims who paid a visit 
to the sacred lake of Manasarowar, not as devotees seek- 
ing eternal peace, but as so many men whose lives were 
wasted in so far that they never handed on to posterity 
any geographical observations: “ Year after year pil- 
gtims have wandered round the lake for the purification 
of their souls and in hopes of attaining to the paradise 
of Brahma and the heaven of Siva. But they have 
taken their experiences with them when they entered 
on the dark road beyond the pyre on the quay at 
Benares, and their knowledge has vanished in the ocean 
of oblivion just as thoroughly as their ashes have been 
borne down by the eddies of the Ganges to the Bay of 
Bengal and been there lost in the briny deep. Oh, if 
we possessed a chronicle of all that they have seen 
every year for many centuries! They have trodden 
out paths on the margin of the shore with their pious 
feet. For thousands of years Siva’s guests have per- 
formed the round dance which was to lead them to an 
imaginary heaven. If only one devotee each year had 
recorded what he saw on a stone tablet in a pagoda!” 

In the first volume of “ Trans-Himalaya ’’ Dr. Hedin 
dwelt on the points of similarity between Lamaism and 
Catholicism, which aroused the displeasure of several 
Catholics who regarded the author’s observations as 
wanton, gross, and shameless. It was said that he had 
committed an indecency “in comparing Catholicism 


with the darkest heathenism and idolatry.’’ Since the 


publication of the first volume of this work, Dr. Hedin 
has had time to investigate the matter more fully. He 
writes: “I am armed to the teeth now that I take the 
field, not to cause annoyance to Catholics, but to prove 


| that I was quite right when I spoke of the similarity 
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of the outward forms of Lamaism and Catholicism.’’ 
We must confess that Dr. Hedin more than justifies 
his attitude in the matter. We wonder if his dis- 
sentients, like Kircher, the Jesuit, will regard the 
resemblance “ as a device of the Devil.’’ 





Four Books on Latin America 


Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life. By LADY MAc- 
DONELL. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Panama. (“Peeps at Many Lands” Series.) By EDITH 
A. Browne, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (A. and C. 
Black. 1s. 6d. net.) 

O'Higgins of Chile: A Brief Sketch of His Life and 
Times. By JOHN J. MEHEGAN. Illustrated. (J. 
and J. Bennett, Ltd. §s. net.) 

A Tour through South America. By A. S. FORREST. 
Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE output of books on Latin America continues, and 
the scope of the last four volumes dealing with this 
subject—the quartet under review—is sufficiently wide 
to suit the taste of any average reader. The first of 
these has, perhaps, been dragged into the category in 
a somewhat arbitrary fashion; for, although Lady 
Macdonell’s “ Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life”’ deal 
mainly with South America, she has also numerous 
European experiences to relate. Some of the most 
interesting of these are undoubtedly those enjoyed at 
the Prussian Court; and her comments on the present 
Emperor of Germany, when in his youth, are worthy 
of remark. This work, although in one sense it may 
be said to err on the slender side, cannot fail to charm. 
Lady Macdonell does not introduce us to the more 
dramatic phases of diplomatic existence, nor does she 
load her pages to the point of nausea with the observa- 
tions and chance remarks of personages of awe-inspiring 
renown. The book gains from this, since its atmosphere 
is all the more convincing, and its tenor most pleasant 
and unaffected. The author begins the relations of 
her South American experiences in Argentina, and here 
she is responsible for some very interesting pictures of 
the life in that country of several decades ago, when 
modernism had not introduced itself with enthusiasm 
into the soil, and when some valuable evidences of 
local life still remained. A later visit to Rio de 
Janeiro affords an opportunity of an intimate insight 
into the ways of this town in the days of the empire, 
and this, in its way, is quite as valuable as are the 
chapters on Argentina. The quiet and restrained 
fashion in which this book has been written renders it 
all the more enjoyable. 

A minor volume from the same publishers is the 
“Peep at Panama.’’ Miss Browne has proved herself 
eminently successful in her description of this most 
topical of spots. She has, perhaps, devoted an amount 
of space to the history of the Isthmus which is un- 
usually large compared to the extent of the whole 
work. Nevertheless, so richly hung about is this place 
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with past tragedies, adventurous glamour, and the 
wildest happenings, that a policy of this kind is not 
only to be excused but commended. The author, 
moreover, possesses the happy knack of picturesque 
historical condensation—just what is needed for a work 
of this nature, which does, indeed, show Panama at a 
glimpse. The illustrations which accompany the text 
are suitable and varied. 

John J. Mehegan—master-mariner, as he explains on 
the title-page—writes as a sailor should. Personally 
acquainted as he is with the Republic of Chile, he has 
pounced upon one of the most involved fragments of 
its history, and has treated it with straightforward 
logic; as a result, we have a clear and concise account 
of the complicated circumstances which prevailed 
during the War of Independence and after the libera- 
tion of Chile from the rule of Spain. Some phrases 
in the author’s preface will suffice to put him on good 
terms with his public. Thus, with reference to 
O'Higgins, he explains that— 


1, who am a seaman, have been fascinated from my 
youth with the subject of this sketch, and hope the 
present little effort will interest others and help to 
while away a few hours pleasantly. I make no pre- 
tence to literary style or effect, but I have taken pains 
to consult with most of the available authorities relat- 
ing to the subject and to straighten oyt the conflicting 
discrepancies of data, facts, etc., met with in my 
research. 


It is true that the hypercritical might, in this work, 
scent out some minor deficiencies in style—a few super- 
fluities such as “old veteran’’ and the like—but these 
need not worry the author any more than they will his 
readers, for he has produced a really valuable work, 
and his concise sketches of the great Bernardo 
O’Higgins of Chile will fill in one of the numerous 
gaps in the English renderings of South American 
history. As will be evident from the nature of his 
preface, Mr. Mehegan treats his subject with sym- 
pathetic thoroughness, and shows every phase of the 
struggle with the Spaniards, and of the youthful 
national interests of Chile, in which the great Dictator, 
son of the almost equally great Viceroy, played so 
important a part. 

Mr. Forrest is already favourably known for his 
illustrations of South America. He has now added 
some text of his own to accompany a number of these. 
This makes pleasant reading, and we find, to our 
amazement, that Mr. Forrest’s pen equals his brush. 
At the same time we might plead for a greater accuracy 
in the rendering of local and Spanish nomenclature. 
We have no quarrel with this pleasant and amusing 
book, somewhat lacking though it is in authority. We 
have, however, a serious complaint to make concerning 
its cover. But this is the work of the publisher, and 
not of the artist and author. According to the 
gratuitous review on the cover, Mr. A. S. Forrest has 
lived in the ancient cities of Peru and Ecuador, and 
“ plunged into the untrampled South American forest.” 
So far as the former statement is concerned, well and 
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good; but of the latter what can we say? The nearest 
attempt to plunging into a South American forest is 
to take a machete, a heavy weapon, half-knife, half- 
sword, and hack strenuously at the undergrowth! In 
an hour, perhaps five yards’ progress will have been 
effected, perhaps less! The phrase, therefore, will 
ring quaintly in South American ears. One does not 
“plunge ’’ into South American forests! 





The Fig-tree of Ruins 


Siam. By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by W. P. BAINES. 
Illustrated. (T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 


TITLES are often traps; but, since the youthful 
entomologist tried to get his money back for the “ Hints 
to Young Mothers’’ that he had too trustfully pur- 
chased, few books have borne a more grossly deceptive 
description than “‘ Siam,’ by Pierre Loti.’? The book 
is all, or nearly all, about Angkor—and Pierre Loti. 
And Angkor is not even in Siam, though we are re- 
minded in a footnote that it has only recently ceased 
to belong to that country, a considerable time, in fact, 
after the date of the expedition so vividly chronicled 
in these pages. 

Here, however, our grievance ceases. If the “Siam ”’ 
is barely true and certainly misleading, the next line 
on the title-page—“ by Pierre Loti ’’—is perfectly true 
and eminently satisfactory. With this hallmark we 
may be sure of the metal, whatever name may be used 
in the catalogue to describe the shape into which it 
has been wrought. Captain Viaud has given us some 
of the best Loti, and we should not greatly care if he 
had chosen to christen it “ Hints on Cookery.” 

“La Tristesse de Loti,’? a theme we have seen 
handled more than once in the literary French Press, is 
abundantly exemplified in “Siam.’’ Angkor is a 
symbol, and symbols are generally depressing things. 
A picture in an old Colonial review first fired the 
boyish imagination of the future author, and with some- 
what morbid prescience he framed the phrase that recurs 
as a kind of Jeit-motif through this volume: “In the 
depths of the forests of Siam I have seen the star of 
evening rise over the ruins of Angkor.’’ He came, he 
saw, he marvelled. He marvelled and he shuddered, 
for, if he had “seen the star of evening over the ruins 
of Angkor,’’ its beams had also illumined for him 
other ruins—the ruins of his own youth: “ When the 
picture was reached, the book was done.’’ And so 
the book ends on one deep chord of sadness; we should 
almost have said of hopeless sadness but for the “ pro- 
mise of serenity’? of the last four pages. The 
“unanimous consent of mankind ’’ proves not merely” 
a God, but a God of pity—the “ Supreme Pity.’’ This 
is a great deal for a French pessimist. to grant. A 
Frenchman does nothing by halves, and a French pessi- 
mist—a Vigny or a Flaubert, for instance—generally 
has the gift of making us feel the numbing touch of 
death in our very marrows. Pierre Loti has himself 
given us elsewhere the formula—“’éternelle menace 
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de mourir.’”’ But, in view of the concluding pages of 
“Siam,’’ perhaps we should cease to regard him as a 
typical representative of French pessimism. 

A ruin is in itself a melancholy subject, and some 
of the merely objective features recorded in this book 
add a peculiar melancholy to Angkor. The great 
temple, made for Brahma, whose image is everywhere 
and crowns its very towers, has become a shrine of 
Buddha. Around it “was the site once of a city great 
and gay,”’ and now the only inhabitants of the country 
for leagues around are the monks, the servants of the 
temples, whose incessant chanting gives a tongue to the 
universal melancholy. The animal and vegetable king- 
doms have encroached everywhere. “There is a 
passion for destruction even amongst the plants. The 
Prince of death, called by the Brahmans Shiva, he who 
for each kind of animal has created the particular 
enemy which destroys it, for every creature its devour- 
ing worm, seems to have foreseen in the very night of 
the beginning of the world that men would try to 
perpetuate themselves a little by building things that 
might endure. And so, to annihilate their work, he 
conceived, amongst a thousand other agents of destruc- 
tion, the species of plant known as the parietary, and, 
chief of all, the ‘ fig-tree of ruins,’ which nothing is 
able to withstand.’’ And near at hand and watching 
is “the forest, always the forest, and always its 
shadow, its sovereign oppression.”” And then the 
animals. To penetrate at nightfall with Pierre Loti 
within the shadows of the shrine is to experience new 
terrors. It is not the trite and obvious perils of the 
reptile world that we have to affront, though those, too, 
are not absent, but the seething myriads of “little 
velvet pockets which hang suspended by their claws, 
and want but the slightest noise to unfold and become 
a whirlwind of wings.’’ The author has certainly in- 
stilled into us his own horror of the bats. He cannot 
dismiss them for a moment from his thoughts; for 
every sentence of general reflection there is one to ex- 
press the particular apprehension excited by these 
ghostly guards. 

Reasons for melancholy never fail Pierre Loti. 
Decorative motives in the strange, unclassed architec- 
ture of Angkor remind him of the European Renascence 
and suggest meditations on mortality. The French 
soldiers he sees in these regions will “lay their bones 
in the red earth of the neighbouring cemeteries,’ or 
return home “ with blood for long impoverished,’’ after 
“squandering here a year or two of the most precious 
of life.’’ And all to no purpose; for in his dedication 
the author tells M. Paul Doumer, greatest of French 
cclonial administrators, “I do not believe in the future 
of our distant colonial conquests.’’ For Pierre Loti 
“East is East and West is West” in a very special 
sense. Even the beautiful forms of the divine Apsaras 
on the walls of the temple are so many reasons for sad- 
ness. And so the “ désenchanté”’ goes to “shut him- 
self up once more within the stifling iron walls of that 
warship . . . which sleeps now alongside the unhealthy 


quay, where the verdure of the trees is too vividly 
green, and the soil of mournful redness.”’ 
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This book is very “kind and sad, and full of | 
familiar Advertisements and Opinions,’’ as Sir Tobie | 
Mathew wrote of one of his own compositions. The | 
quotations we have given will, we think, attest the 
sympathetic excellence of the translation. The illustra- | 
tions vary in quality, but many of them are good, and 
the sudjects have often the recommendation of perfect 
novelty. 





Mr. Noyes and an Unknown 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
(Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net.) 
The Inviolable Shade. (Boyle, Son, and Watchurst.) 


THERE are two characteristics that stand out from Mr. 
Noyes’ poetry. It is ambitious, and it is popular. No 
poet of our day takes himself more seriously, and none, 
perhaps, fiddles his notes to so high a scale. Still a 
young man, he has written an epic and presented the 
world with a “Collected Edition.’’ It is more than 
likely that one day he will write tragedies—a new 
“Lear”’ or “Othello,’’ maybe, for one feels that he 
has no use for any standard short of the very loftiest 
by which to measure his aspirations. But at the same 
time he has the measure of his public, and his public 
rewards him by buying his poetry. Probably no living 
poet, unless it is, just now, Mr. Masefield, enjoys such 
royalties as Mr. Noyes: indeed, he has not blushed to 
tell us that he is that phenomenon, a poet who lives 
by his poetry. Far be it from us to charge either 
quality upon him as a crime. It is no felony to aspire, 
though it is apt to be so regarded if the aspiration 
fails of the mark; as for the other matter, we might 
almost say that poetry more frequently suffers from 
criminality of an opposite character. We simply record 
the psychological impressions that these things produce 
—that Mr. Noyes is seldom unconscious of himself and 
seldom unconscious of his audience. 

This latest fruit of his muse bears out both observa- 
tions. The plan of the work is ambitious enough. 
We are introduced to that godlike company of poets 
who made the name of the “ Mermaid” famous. We 
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listen to their talk and their convivial songs, and are 
made privy to some of the incidents, real or supposi- 
titious, that touched their fellowship. Apart from Mr. 
Noyes, Swinburne, among modern poets, might have | 
attempted it. Mr. Watts-Dunton has given us a taste 
of what he might do with it. Indeed, we may be 
forgiven if we are led to regard Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
“Christmas at the Mermaid’’ as the source of Mr. 
Noyes’ inspiration, though no hint or acknowledgment 
of the kind prefaces this book. And there is at least 
one significant difference: Mr. Watts-Dunton will not 
Presume to counterfeit Shakespeare’s immortal song, but 
makes him an absentee from the circle, and we accept it 
as an act of homage; Mr. Noyes, however, is troubled 
by no such scruples, and Shakespeare must hold him 
creditor for a page and a half of blank verse. The 
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popular appeal is shown in such particulars as the 
reverential treatment of the legend of Dick Whittington 
and his cat (“ Flos Mercatorum ’’), and in this faithful 
reproduction of a well-known and hackneyed picture, in 
the episode entitled “ Raleigh ” :— 


There would he sit 
Listening, a radiant boy, child of the sea, 
Listening to some old seaman’s glowing tales, 
His grey eyes rich with pictures. . . . 


The book consists of nine chapters, or episodes, the 
blank verse narration being interspersed with lyrical 
and ballad numbers. The subjects are well assorted, 
and the whole is carefully—even elaborately—planned. 
The opening pages skilfully mark the transition from 
modern London to the cobble-paved Jacobean city of 
the “ Mermaid,’ while the end of the sequence of 
episodes is deliberately linked up with the beginning 
by means of a recurring refrain and of a repeated 
description, in detailed reproduction of phrase, of the 
figure of Raleigh, which is thus the first and almost 
the last image projected on the mind. 


It is difficult justly to estimate the several sections. 
For instance, the narrative part of “ The Burial of a 
Queen,’’ which has for its theme the last obsequies of 
Mary Queen of Scots, is in Mr. Noyes’ best style, and, 
as a story, is powerfully told. At least one of the 
ballad numbers in it, too, is satisfactory, but another 
is merely an historic catalogue of the funeral pro- 
cession, and could well be spared. Again, “ The Com- 
panion of a Mile”’ is a charming story, told with that 
swing and vivacity which Mr. Noyes knows how to 
manage, but he mars it in a curious and ‘critical way, 
by arbitrarily dividing the very climax of an essentially 
lyrical and personal poem between the Fool, whose 
proper business it is, and a certain unnecessary Sir John. 
It is incongruous and irritating, a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock with sanctities. It is debatable whether 
“Black Bill’s Honeymoon”’ is not too farcical and 
fantastic for its place in the series. At all events, we 
found it rather wearying to follow the absurd tale 
through three lengthy cantos of Mr. Noyes’ elaborate 
word-weavings. To be candid, he lays himself open 
to the accusation of mere wordiness and word-jingling 
as his besetting sin. We know he is an accomplished 
master of musical rhythm, but we get too much of it 
here. For all his apparent freedom, Mr. Noyes is 
really very conventional, and we tire of his incessant 


| ding-dong, with the eternal echo of a pointless refrain. 


Even the convivial “Chorus, gentlemen!’’ will evoke 
the yawn of boredom if carried to an excess. And it 
is another sign of his self-insistence that he will serve 
his pet phrases up a second and.even a third time. For 
on pp. 5 
and 192, by which he describes Raleigh, he has some- 
thing of an excuse, as already noted. But his insist- 
ence on “ Reading tawny” and “topless towers ’’ and 
“Ocean-sea’’ has no such plea of design, while a 
characterisation of Buckingham as “that male Salome”’ 
positively offends by repetition in the concluding 
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episode, occurring three times, and on the lips of two 
entirely independent speakers. 

Nevertheless, there are many pages of high merit in 
this book—the greater part of “ The Sign of the Golden 
Shoe,”’ which tells the story of Marlowe’s end—though, 
by the way, it was scarcely worth the trouble to revive 
so unlovely a word as “punk’’; the description of 
Chapman on page 66; the lyric “Kimmeridge in 
Dorset ’’ on page 179; and the noble treatment of the 
concluding tale, in spite of certain blemishes. This 
apologia for the poet’s heart, which is part of Shake- 
speare’s tribute to Robert Greene, is also likely to 
attract attention :— 


He had the poet’s heart, and God help all 

Who have that heart and somehow lose their way 
For lack of helm, souls that are blown abroad 

By the great winds of passion, without power 
To sway them, chartless captains. Multitudes ply 
Trimly enough from bank to bank of Thames 
Like shallow wherries, while tall galleons, 

Out of their very beauty driven to dare 

The uncompassed sea, founder in starless nights, 
And all that we can say is—‘‘They died drunk.”’ 


But beside this should be set Nash’s speech on Mar- 
lowe’s tragedy on page 84. “Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern’’ is at least an interesting and even a noteworthy 
contribution. It has too many faults to rank as a 
really great achievement, while it reveals sufficient 
qualities to make us regret the shortcoming. It is 
fairly certain of a popular sale. 


The obscure anonymous booklet that bears the title 
of “The Inviolable Shade’”’ illustrates qualities of a 
very different kind. It is unambitious, it betrays 
little self-consciousness, and it is scarcely likely to be 
widely popular. But it is a little sheaf of true poetry 
—“simple, sensuous, passionate.’’ Of the sixteen 
poems there is none we would wish not to have read; 
not a few of them are of a striking sufficiency. They 
are chiefly love-poems, and their substance is not novel, 
but the expression is sincere, direct, and artistic. The 
two opening lyrics, the sonnet on page 13, and the 
poem commencing “ Here on the grass, under the poplar 
tree,”’ are all very charming work. We give a couple 
of verses of No. XI as a sample : — 


My soul’s a storm-driven bird : 
Her soul’s a tree 

That stands alone on the empty plain— 
Oh ! might there be 

Out of the wind, out of the rain, 
Rest in her boughs for me! 


My soul is sick with dust and heat : 
Her soul’s a sea, 

Deep, strong, and clean, to bathe wherein 
Surely would be 

To find new courage—or to win 
Sleep and an end for me. 


We should like to think that, among those who 
appreciate such lyric felicity, there are many who will 
not neglect this little book. 





Experientia Docet 


Library Cataloguing. By J. HENRY QUINN. (Trus- 
love and Hanson. ‘5s. net.) 


MR. QUINN is known as an expert, by his “ Manual of 
Library Cataloguing,’’ published some years ago: as 
the librarian of Chelsea he has ample opportunity for 
the practical study of his subject, which is one of 
greater difficulty and utility than many people imagine. 
There are not only a right and a wrong way of cata- 
loguing, for various methods are possible; questions of 
expense, of the size of the library, of taste and. dis- 
cretion, come under consideration before the final result 
is attained. But to all who have to deal with libraries, 
whether as librarians in charge or as readers, it is 
essential that there should be at each institution an 
effective catalogue; much time may be wasted, many 
possible readers repelled, by an inefficient one. Among 
the duties of a librarian, cataloguing is one of the 
principal, equally important with the classification and 
arrangement of the books; and nothing gives him a 
better grasp of the contents of his shelves, or makes 
him a more useful public official. Dr. Johnson said: 
“When we inquire into any subject, the first thing we 
have to do is to know what books have treated of it. 
This leads us to look at catalogues and the backs of 
books in libraries.’” This book affords further testi- 
mony to Mr. Quinn’s. knowledge of the art of cata- 
loguing; what he does not know of it is not worth 
knowing. 

If anyone thinks it easy to prepare a catalogue, let 
him try on some small private library of miscellaneous 
works. He will soon find that “the peculiarities of 
titles are, like the idiosyncrasies of authors, innumer- 
able. Books are in all languages, and treat of subjects 
as multitudinous as the topics of human thought.” 
Certain descriptive particulars must be given, so 
systematically, clearly, and simply, as to afford all 
reasonable information, both to bookish people and to 
persons of average intelligence. Firstly, the best 
method of conveying this information has to be selected, 
and, next, it must be applied with exactness. Mr. 


Quinn’s historical chapter reminds us that rules govern- . 


ing the proper compilation of catalogues have been 
codified, both in America and England, one edition 
containing 369 rules. The American and British Library 
Associations have combined in an Anglo-American 
code, and the London library catalogue is a model, 
remarkable for condensation and accuracy. To these 
codes of rules, Mr. Quinn’s work is meant to: serve as 
a practical introduction, with some suggested modifi- 
cations found conyenient by experience. He first 
explains, by definitions, the different methods of 
catalogues, whether based upon authors, titles, subjects, 
forms or class-lists, the dictionary and the classified 
catalogue. The dictionary catalogue will answer, with 
the least trouble and loss of time to the user, most of 
the questions that a catalogue can be reasonably ex- 
pected to answer: it consists of an arrangement of 


| author, subject, and (to a limited extent) title-entries 
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in a single alphabetical sequence, and is by far the most 
popular form, though not the most logical. The 
dictionary and the classified are the two most common 
forms. Mr. Quinn gives a series of twenty-two simple 
hints or rules for treating subjects in a dictionary cata- 
logue. The greater portion of his book is concerned 
with the solution of questions in which the cataloguer 
soon finds himself involved; it will be indispensable in 
practice, but the points are too minute to be examined 
here. The suggestions regarding printing and abbre- 
viations complete the work, which should be in the 
hands of every librarian and cataloguer, and every 
owner of a private library. Though the subject is 
serious and technical, its artistic treatment appeals to 
all who care for books and their proper and public 
use. 





A Missionary on Jaganath 


The Holy Land of the Hindus, with Seven Letters on 
Religious Problems. By the Rev. ROBERT LEE 
LACcEBY. Illustrated. (Robert Scott. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE province of Orissa is chiefly remembered in Eng- 
land as the scene of the terrible famine of 1866, when, 
through incorrect diagnosis of the circumstances and 
gross mismanagement, a large proportion of the popu- 
lation died of sheer starvation. But it has a more 
permanent interest as being “the Palestine of India,”’ 
in which Hinduism has one of its chief strongholds. 
The people are bigoted to a degree, more clannish, 
self-contained, and dull-witted than in other parts of 
India, so that it is not surprising that the Baptist 
Missionary Society, in taking over Orissa from their 
predecessors as the theatre of their missionary labours, 
have had to realise the extraordinary difficulties of the 
situation in which Mr. Lacey has worked for twenty- 
one years. The Hindu temples, magnificent and 
extensive, have been well described in Fergusson’s 
“Indian and Eastern Architecture,’”’ but this book, 
besides giving some details which appear to be new, 
has more to do with Hinduism as a whole, and with 
the aspect it presents to the missionary. 


Any religious study of Orissa can hardly avoid con- 
centrating on the temple of Jaganmath (Lord of the 
World) at Puri, on the sea-coast, one of the most cele- 
brated temples of the world. The town was the refuge 
of an exiled creed. The doctrines of Buddha (circa 
500 B.C.) obtained shelter here. Jaganath is said by 
Mr. Lacey to have made his first historical appearance 
in the year A.D. 318, and to be accepted nowadays as 
the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, one of the great Hindu 
Trinity. The legend of the original fashioning of the 
log is too long to quote here. “To-day the image of 
Jaganath is a block of wood standing about six feet 
high. In its core is said to be concealed a holy some- 
thing, the mystery of which is carefully guarded. 
When, after the lapse of a pretty regular period of 
years (usually about twelve), the old block is changed 








for a new, this something is secretly transferred to the 
new, but the person who transfers it is said not long 
to survive it. The face is a grotesque caricature, and, 
as the image has neither shoulders nor neck, the arms 
issue from the head. By his side are his brother, 
Balbhadra, and his sister, Subhadra, equally ugly.’” The 
pictures of the Lord of the World and his brother and 
sister, given in the book, will be quite sufficient to show 
the reader the objects of Hindu worship. The builder 
of the temple in which the wooden idols are located 
was an historical character; it was completed in A.D. 
1198. So scrupulously is it guarded that a late Viceroy 
was refused admission to see it a few years ago. 
Every year, in the summer, the idols are placed in the 
car, which is drawn by the populace to the god’s 
garden-house, and, after a stay of nine days there, 
drawn back again. In former times it was alleged that 
devotees threw themselves prostrate before the car, in 
order to be run over and killed. Whether this ever 
was the fact may be doubted. The movement of a 
huge car, once started on its course, cannot easily be 
arrested ; the crowds used to be unmanageable. The 
police arrangements are now so complete that no deaths 
should occur at the car ceremonies except by accident. 
More deaths are attributed to the immense concourse 
of pilgrims, though the advance of railway communi- 
cations has lessened the dangers of starvation and 
exhaustion on long land journeys. Still, cholera takes 
its annual toll with more or less severity. 

Writing as a missionary, Mr. Lacey gives himself a 
free hand in his criticisms of the Puri drama in respect 
of the puerility and shamelessness of the idolatry, the 
indecencies of the priests and the whole carnival, the 
dissipation and debauch of the god Jaganath, the un- 
clean signification of the car festival. “Nowhere is 
the hostility of Hinduism better organised and more 
bitter than in strongholds like Puri.’? He quotes an 
old native’s saying that Hinduism was a sham and 
hypocrisy. “Good Hindus exalt faith to the skies, 
but trample truth under foot.”’ “Hindus are much 
given to idealising, Hinduism not much to realising.’’ 
He brings out the antagonisms, clearly irreconcilable, 
between Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity; he 
observes, “ Whereas Hinduism is largely God without 
Religion, Buddhism is largely Religion without God.” 

Mr. Lacey quotes the delusion which sometimes obtains 
that the Gospel has only to be preached in heathen 
countries to be received with open arms. “It wins its 
way only because truth is always more than error and 
more strong than guile.’’ It is evident that in his 
open-air preaching and relations with the people a 
missionary is liable to incur some personal risks of 
violence. His profession is one of active aggression 
against a dominant creed. Thousands of copies of 
the Scriptures and tracts are sold by itinerant preachers. 
The hostility of the population is said to he diminish- 
ing: “their thought,” it is said, “is being slowly 
Christianised.”? The real difficulty comes with the test 
of baptism. “If a Hindu says among his own people 
that he believes in Christ and abstains from idolatry, 
they do not much mind. But if he is baptised, they 
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understand that he really means what he says; they 
consider that he has confessed Christ, and has really 
left Hinduism and become a Christian.’’ This book 
is somewhat discouraging as to the difficulties experi- 
enced and the obstacles in the way of missionary zeal, 
not only at Puri, but also in so distant a place as 
Rangoon. The missionary, on the other hand, is hope- 
ful of the coming time when a zation shall be born in 
a day. He is, in his faith, buoyed up and nerved in 
this sanguine view, whatever delay there may be. 
Meanwhile the Government wisely adheres to its prin- 
ciple of religious neutrality, and keeps the course clear 
for all in the race for religious domination. 





The Jewish Question 


The Jews and Modern Capitalism. By WERNER SOM- 
BART. Translated, with Notes, by M. EPSTEIN, 
M.A., Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

The Jews of To-Day. By DR. ARTHUR RUPPIN. 
Translated from the German by MARGERY BENT- 
WICH. With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS, 
Litt.D. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net.) 


ENGLISH translations of two German books dealing 
with different aspects of the perennial Jewish question 
have recently been published. In the one, Professor 
Sombart, one of the leading economists of Germany, 
sets out to prove the intimate connection between 
Judaism, or rather Jewry, and commerce and 
capitalism. In the other, Dr. Arthur Ruppin, one of 
the leaders of the new Jewish life in Palestine, discusses 
the future of the Jewish race, and incidentally of 
Judaism, and foresees that the only hope lies in the 
reconstitution of a Jewish State. Professor Sombart’s 
book made a considerable stir in Germany at the time 
of its publication. By some it was expected to be a 
refutation of many of the theories of the brilliant but 
ill-digested “Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts’’ (“The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century’’), 
by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, which has be- 
come the text-book of modern German anti- 
Semitism. In the event it has been considered by 
some almost as harmful as Chamberlain’s work, for the 
conclusions at which the author arrives are resented 
almost as deeply as those of the Anglo-German writer. 
Fortunately, however, Professor Sombart’s work is 
easily riddled by criticism, and it is unlikely to have 
any permanent influence for harm. The wide reading, 
the ingenious theories, and the bold conclusions, how- 
ever, all combine to attract the reader, who, whether or 
not he agree with the writer’s conclusions, cannot deny 
the pleasure he derives from a perusal of the work and 
the new lines of thought which it opens up for him. 
The object of the book is, in the author’s words, “to 
show the importance of the Jews in modern economic 
life in all its aspects, and the connection between 
capitalism and ‘ Jewishness.’ In other words, I have 
endeavoured to point out why it was that the Jews have 
been able to play, and still continue to play, so signifi- 
cant a part in economic life—endeavoured to show that 








their great achievements were due partly to objective 
circumstances and partly to their inherent character- 
istics.’ Professor Sombart’s theory is that throughout 
the centuries all commercial activity has owed its in- 
spiration to Jewish influences, that, in fact, Judaism 
and Capitalism are identical. The author is not the 
first to attribute the decline of Spain and Portugal to 
the expulsion of the Jews from those kingdoms, 
although he is more original in suggesting that the rise 
of Holland, of the German cities, and of this country 
was due to the immigration of Jews. It is 
certain that the prosperity of this country can- 
not properly be attributed to its Jews, although it 
is none the less a fact that the Jewish merchants who 
settled here in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
contributed materially to the welfare of their new home. 
Professor Sombart, however, avoids all criticism on 
this part of his argument by saying that the English 
Puritans were in fact Jews. Tq his mind, “ Puritanism 
is Judaism.”’ 

To a more sensitive writer, also, the statement that 
the prosperity of the United States was due to the 
Jews would not be possible. It is notorious that one 
seldom comes across a Jewish name among the lengthy 
lists of American millionaires and multi-millionaires, 
and that in few of the lines of commercial activity 
across the Atlantic do Jews take the leading part. 
Nevertheless, Professor Sombart contends that “the 
United States (perhaps more than any other land) are 
filled to the brim with the Jewish spirit.’” And he 
quotes ex-President Roosevelt in support: “ The Jews 
participated in the upbuilding of this country.’’ This 
may be and is true, but it does not mean that which 
Professor Sombart claims for it. It means that the 
Jews of America, in accordance with their numbers, 
participated in the upbuilding of the State, not that 
they took the lead in developing its commerce and in 
organising its capitalism. The Jewish race certainly 
possesses considerable intellect and acumen, but its 
powers fall far short of so gigantic a task. 

The volume has been capably translated by Dr. M. 
Epstein, who has practically limited himself to the 
task of translator. There are only two criticisms that 
can be raised against the form of the English edition. 
The one which is almost a trivial one is that the title- 
page suggests that the notes are contributed by the 
translator, whereas they are the work of the author and 
appear in the original edition. The second criticism 
is of far more consequence. The work contains no 
index, although a full list of contents is furnished. 
This, however, fails altogether to fill the vacant place, 
a failure which in a work of this description cannot be 
excused. 

Dr. Ruppin, in “ The Jews of To-Day,”’ discusses 
the future of Jewry in the light of the modern pheno- 
mena of which he has collected a record. The present 
phase of the Jewish question is of but recent growth. 
It dates from the grant of Jewish emancipation which 
was made in some countries as recently as a generation 
ago, which in the earliest cases is barely a century old, 
and in some countries, Russia and Roumania, has not 
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yet arrived. Dr. Ruppin publishes a great mass of 
statistics which go to prove that, although emancipa- 
tion has tended to confer great benefits upon Jews as 
individuals, to the interests of Jews as a race and 
Judaism as a religion it has been for the most part 
fraught with harm. The lesson of emancipation and 
assimilation in England, France, Germany, and all 
other Western lands shows that, so long as other factors 
do not intervene, wherever emancipation and assimila- 
tion set in, Judaism and Jewry begin to depart. A 
century ago the Jews of England were still, with the 
exception of a few individuals, a class apart. Full 
emancipation did not come to them until half a century 
later, and it was not until 1870 that Jews could proceed 
to a degree at Oxford or Cambridge. Nevertheless, it 
may be said that of the Jews of England of a century 
ago but very few descendants are to be found in Jewry 
to-day. If during the nineteenth century there had 
been no immigration into England from lands in which 
the Jewish lot was more unpleasant, one may say that 
both Jews and Judaism would be extinct in England 
to-day. The policy of those who look forward to this 
consummation should therefore be to allow to Jews and 
Judaism the widest toleration. They may be certain 
then that both will disappear. The policy pursued by 
the Pan-Slavists—in religion as well as race—in Russia 
to-day, and by the Holy Inquisition in Spain in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is and was doomed 
to failure. The more the Jew is persecuted, the more 
determinedly he persists. 

In Dr. Ruppin’s view, however, the disappearance of 
the Jews and of Judaism would be a loss and not a 
gain. He sees that in the Diaspora the only alterna- 
tives are assimilation, which means this disappearance, 
and the medizval conditions of torture from which half 
of Jewry is suffering in the dominions of the Tsar to- 
day. No being of flesh and blood can desire those 
latter conditions to continue, and the lesson of history, 
moreover, tells that the day must ultimately come when 
the conditions in Russia will approximate to those in 
the Western lands. When that time arrives, assimilation 
will attack Jewry in Russia to the same extent as it has 
done elsewhere, and there will no longer be any pro- 
tection between Judaism and the illimitable ocean of 
Christianity. The object of Dr. Ruppin’s book is to 
point to a means of escape from this fate. To him, as 
to the majority of those Jews who are concerned with 
the future of their people, the only hope lies in the 
creation of a Jewish centre where the Jews can once 
again become a free nation and live a free life, 
cultivating their own specific Jewish culture, secure 
from the danger of being absorbed by the culture of 
any alien race. To Dr. Ruppin, the only land in 
which there is any hope of building up a free Jewish 
nation is that which he has himself made his home— 
Palestine—and in this he will find himself in agreement 
with the vast majority of those—Jews and Non-Jews— 
who are aiming at the same goal. The existence of a 
Jewish ‘State in Palestine or elsewhere would not attract 
all the Jews of the Diaspora. So far as, for instance, 
this country is concerned, it would be likely to make 
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but a very slight difference in the numbers of the Jewish 
population. There would still be a Jewish element in 
the population of England, just as there has been 
hitherto. The orientation of the Jews of England 
would, however, be changed. Their eyes would no 
longer be turned consciously or unconsciously towards 
the dominant faith, and their ultimate fate would not 
necessarily be the Church of England. Their religious 
inspiration and strength would be drawn from Jerusa- 
lem, just as that of the Roman Catholics is drawn from 
Rome, and the position of the Jews in this country 
would approximate more to that faith than as at present 
to one of the minor Protestant sects. 





Shorter Reviews 


Premchund Roychund: His Early Life and Career. 
By D. E. WacHA. With portrait. (The Times 
Press, Bombay.) 

HE subject of this little biography was a 
very remarkable man in his day. He 

died seven years ago in Bombay, after a 
chequered life of success and failure. In the 
share mania which (like the South Sea Bubble in 
England) seized Bombay from 1863 to 1865 he was the 
leading operator, the Napoleon of Finance, the Supreme 
Pontiff of Share Speculation; and, when the aftermath 
came, was denounced as the Satan of all the financial 
mischief. This book is meant to be a record for his 
family to preserve. There are still people alive who 
remember the effects of the American Civil War of 
1861-5 on Bombay. The demand for Indian cotton, 
and its supply, threw many millions sterling into Bom- 
bay, which could not be absorbed in legitimate trade. 
The wildest schemes of commercial speculation, bank- 
ing, land reclamations, etc., were started. Premchund 
was the leading broker. He captured the principal 
Banks, and on his recommendation millions were ad- 
vanced by the Banks as personal loans on no other 
security than the promissory notes of the parties borrow- 
ing. Such appalling rashness could have but one ter- 
mination. When Richmond fell in March, 1865, the 
bubble burst. Liquidation commenced on July 1, 1865, 
the “black day” in Bombay. Premchund became bank- 
rupt in September, 1866, having obtained from a Bank 
a million and a third in advances for himself and friends. 
He paid 1% per cent. dividend. His unsecured liabili- 
ties amounted to nearly two millions. Fortunately, he 
had devoted sixty lakhs (then £600,000) to philanthropy, 
including apparently religious endowments for £400,000, 
which could not be touched. Scholars of this day are 
benefited by his generosity to education. He lived forty 
years after his failure, having re-established a sufficient 
business. It is claimed that there was nothing against 
his commercial integrity, that he succeeded by superior 
shrewdness, but was unable to control the speculative 
forces he had excited. His spiritual character and 
personal charms may be conceded. But his example 
is a warning against such speculation, should similar 
circumstances recur, which can hardly be anticipated. 
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In Vino Veritas: A Book about Wine. Edited by 
ANDRE L. SIMON. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net.) 


For the purpose of our remarks we may take the title 
of this book to mean, “The Truth about Wine.’”’ It 
is the first of a series of books published as compre- 
hensive works upon wines and spirits by the Committee 
of the Wine Trade Clubs, and the present volume is 
the substance of six lectures delivered to the club at 
Vintners’ Hall in 1911-12. 

The growth of the wine trade of England, its 
sources, and the art of wine-making are fully treated, 
the final chapter being on “Alcohol and the Human 
Body.’ Although the book is written for a wine trade 
organisation, the subject is treated fairly and without 
undue bias. There is no doubt that stimulants are very 
useful in moderation. Their abuse is the source of all 
the mischief. A rabid teetotaller is as unreasonable a 
being as a man who cannot control his indulgence to 
excess in alcoholic productions. One thing is quite 
certain: those who still like wine, whether red, 
white, or sparkling, should take care to buy it from a 
reliable source, and pay a decent price for it, as the 
saying “Cheap and harmful”’ is appropriate to wine 
above all other things. 





The Child, and How to Train It. By ANNIE ISABELLA 
OPPENHEIM, F.B.P.S. With Portrait. (F. L. 
Ballin. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Miss OPPENHEIM has become an authority on the up- 
bringing of children, and in this connection is continuing 
the good work begun by the late Mrs. Ada S. Ballin in 
the “Mothers’ Guide” series. The contents of the 
present volume originally appeared as a series of 
articles in Baby: The Mothers’ Magazine, and at the 
time met with the unqualified approval of those 
interested in the subject. It is not given to everyone to 
understand children or how to deal with them, there- 
fore this small volume which covers the ground in every 
direction, should prove most useful to all who have 
charge of the little ones, and especially to young 
parents. “The child is father of the man,” so that too 
much care cannot be bestowed on his training through 
infancy and adolescence. Miss Oppenheim’s work is a 
practical guide through the former period. 





Les Auxiliaires: Récits sur les Animaux utiles al’ Agri- 
culture. By J. H. Fasre. Illustrated. (Ch. 
Delagrave, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 


“Les AUXILIAIRES’’ forms a companion volume to the 
same author’s “Les Ravageurs,’’ noticed in THE 
ACADEMY a few months ago, and is written on the same 
lines, but in the present volume Louis, a youthful friend, 
joins in the colloquies of Uncle Paul and his two 
nephews. The auxiliaries are the creatures that prey 
upon the ravagers, insects harmful to agriculture, and 
comprise various birds, mammals, reptiles, saurians and 
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amphibians. With the exception of certain wild birds 
which are now, in this country at any rate, to some 
extent protected, they all render untold services to man 
by the incessant war they wage on larve, insects, and 
other pests, though receiving little or no consideration 
from him. 

Engaged in this great work of preservation are the 
swifts and the swallows as they flit hither and thither 
through the air, the bats which flutter around our 
dwellings, the hooting owls which call to one another 
from the barns and the hollow willows in the meadows, 
the warblers trilling in the thickets, the frogs croaking 
in the ponds, marshes and ditches. And many another 
besides, of whom most of us know but little, are 
engaged in the same good cause—the toad, the snake, 
the lizard, the newt, the hedgehog, the mole, and 
others. Were it not for these auxiliaries, who keep 
the pests in check, the latter would soon multiply to 
such an extent that the whole of the crops on which 
our lives depend would be devoured before our eyes. 
M. Fabre’s work deals exhaustively with his subject, 
and contains some well-executed page plates drawn to 
scale, with other illustrations in the text. 





A Guide to the Best Fiction in English. By ERNEST 
A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. (George Routledge and 
Sons. 2Is. net.) 


TEN years ago Mr. Baker produced “A Descriptive 
Guide to the Best Fiction, British and American,” and 
in the present volume he has added very much to the 
former work, which has been not only very much 
enlarged, but almost entirely re-written, and brought 
up to date. The eight hundred and odd pages of 
which it consists speak eloquently of the vast amount 
of research which its compilation must have entailed. 
But in addition to this exhaustive list of works of 
fiction in English, almost every book mentioned is 
accorded a short descriptive note; and English trans- 
lations of foreign authors also find a place in Mr. 
Baker’s pages. This has no doubt been an arduous 
work to compile, and only a very painstaking author 
could have produced it, and although it is occasionally 
not quite accurate, it will nevertheless prove a great 
boon to all interested in the fiction written in our mother 
tongue. 





Cole’s Intellect Sharpener and Family Amuser, con- 
taining 2,000 Choice Riddles and 500 Amusing 
Puzzles and Games. (E. W. Cole, Melbourne; 
and Stanley Paul and Co., London. 2s. net.) 


ALTHOUGH not exactly the time of year when we expect 
to turn to a “Family Amuser,’’ preferring rather to: 
drift up stream in a punt, or lazily to lie on the sand 
and watch the waves at our feet, nevertheless, an 
“intellect sharpener” is a very handy sort of journal to 
have near one. As the evening light diminishes and 
we turn to fireside athusements, we look forward to many 
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from a casual ylance that it contains many old favourites 
in picture puzzles, and also that naughts and crosses of 
school-day fame is there. Doubtless, however, many 
are new, and it is good to have them all collected in 
a book at such a reasonable price. 





Fiction 
Mr. Hall Caine’s Aftermath 


The Woman Thou Gavest Me: Being the Story of 
Mary O’Neill. By HALL CAINE. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 


HOEVER reads Mr. Hall Caine’s latest 

novel through from beginning to end 

—and there are some six hundred closely printed 
pages to grapple with—will most probably lay 
the book down with very mixed feelings on 
reaching the conclusion. The author is a past-master 
in the art of old-fashioned melodrama, and in this 
story, which is in the main a gallimaufry of religiosity 
and sensualism, the melodramatic plays a not incon- 
siderable part. Scene succeeds scene, incident follows 
incident, with seldom a pause between ; from the beauti- 
ful Isle of Ellan the reader is whirled to Rome, “The 
Eternal City,’’ where Mary is privately received by the 
Pope, and then back to Ellan, where she is married 
to the dissolute Lord Raa. The scene next changes 
to the West End of London, em route to Africa, the 
land of “The White Prophet,’’ where part of the honey- 
moon, which is no honeymoon, is to be spent. From 
Cairo the reader is taken, with the newly married 
couple, to Rome a second time, and thence to Monte 
Carlo, Paris, London once more, and then home again 
to Castle Raa, in Ellan. There is, therefore, no lack 
of change of scenery, and all the while there have been 
many eventful happenings, not the strangest of which 
is that Mary, from the time of leaving the church on 
the wedding-day, has insisted on being a wife in name 
only; under the circumstances, it is scarcely surprising 
that the naughty earl, her husband, should be carrying 
on an intrigue with Alma, one of her old schoolfellows. 
Mary O’Neill is a Roman Catholic, and an extremely 
religious young woman. Obedience to parents and 
Mother Church has been instilled into her from her 
early childhood ; nevertheless, it is difficult to conceive 
that she should allow herself to be cajoled, if not 
coerced, into a loveless marriage by a harsh, ambitious 
father and an obsequious, worldly bishop. Although 
of a submissive nature, she shows incontestably that she 
has a strong will of her own when, in spite of his 
wheedling and his threats, and in defiance of the vows 
she has so recently taken, she peremptorily refuses her 


_ Newly wedded husband the marital rights to which he 
\ is entitled. The situation, to say the least, is a remark- 


able one, and from it spring all the troubles that beset 
the young wife throughout the remainder of her career. 
In early childhood she has a playmate named Martin 





Conrad, who on reaching manhood becomes an Ant- 
arctic explorer, which is quite a fashionable calling 
just now, and so up-to-date Mr. Hall Caine ingeni- 
ously finds it a niche in his story. The wife in name 
only and her companion of early days meet from time 
to time, and gradually resume their old comradeship. 

It is all quite innocent; but, alas! there comes a day 
when Mary’s eyes are opened, and she knows that she 
loves Martin. Then ensues a fierce struggle between 
her duty to her husband and her love. 


No sooner had I become aware that I loved Martin 
Conrad than my conscience told me I had no right 
to do so. I was married, and to love another than 
my husband was sin... . All my religion, every- 
thing I had been taught about the sanctity of the 
sacrament of marriage, seemed to rise up and accuse 


me. It was not that I was conscious of any sin 
against my husband. I was thinking only of my sin 
against God. 


From religious motives entirely Mary O’Neill there- 
fore determines to fight against her love for Martin 
Conrad, “to conquer it and to crush it,”’ and she nearly 
succeeds as a woman with her devout beliefs should 
have done. But for the purposes of the story it was not 
to be, and the devil proved too much for her. 

With the exception of the servants, she and Martin 
find themselves alone at the castle, a situation artfully 
and purposely contrived by her husband and Alma, his 
mistress. The two lovers discuss the religious aspect 
of their position, and as the Church will not allow Mary 
to divorce her reprobate husband, Martin urges her to 
go away with him. But strong in her creed she refuses 
to commit the alternative sin. “Oh, I daren’t! I 
daren’t! Don’t ask me. I beg—I beseech you.” 
When her lover learns the terms on which she is living 
with her husband, as he does, he tries to prove to her 
that the marriage is no marriage at all; but all his 
sophistries are unavailing—she will remain true to the 
brute of a husband who daily deceives and flouts her. 
On the night before Martin’s departure from the castle, 
however, all her spiritual impulses seem to vanish, and 
she nearly succumbs when he takes her in his arms and’ 
kisses her, telling her that he is leaving her for the sake 
of her soul. Her faith, her arguments have conquered’ 
him; he accepts the situation she has created, and 
rushes from the room. And then a strange thing 
happens, which, bearing in mind all that has gone 
before, we most decidedly think rings a very false note. 
Surely virtue, under the circumstances, should have been 
triumphant; but as we have hinted before, Mr. Half 
Caine, in order to pile on the agony, has decided other- 
wise. Martin has given up all hope of the forbidden 
fruit, and has practically said farewell. Mary has 
retired to her boudoir, where she finds a newspaper 
containing a society paragraph referring to the gay 
doings of her absent husband. Great is the power of 
the Press, and a few lines in a provincial journal carry 
more weight than the admonitions of Mother Church, 
and the arguments and entreaties of a lover. Mary 
reads the paragraph, which is to the effect that the Earf 
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and his mistress have been giving an entertainment in 
aid of a Catholic mission, and it sweeps all her scruples 
away— 
I leapt up, and tearing the door open, I walked with 
strong steps across the corridor towards Martin’s 
room. . . . I took hold of the handle as one who had 


aright. It turned of itself and the door opened. . . . 
At the next moment strong arms were around me. 


And so on. Can Mr. Hall Caine seriously think, as he 
would have us suppose, that such an incident was 
dictated by love? We are more disposed to believe that 
it could only have been prompted by some sort of 
sensual passion, not to say lust, engendered by pique. 
A fallen idol, indeed; and the following morning her 
paramour of a night leaves for the Antarctic regions. 
Mary O’Neill soon afterwards forsakes her husband’s 
home. In due course she has a child and encounters many 
vicissitudes. Her struggles in the East-end of London 
are graphically and realistically described, and in our 
opinion are far more true to life than any other portion 
of the story. The Earl, despite his own misdoings, 
succeeds in divorcing his erring wife, and she, still cling- 
ing to the tenets of her religion, refuses to marry Martin 
who has returned covered with glory. Having made one 
lapse she refuses to make another, and dies of a decline. 
The book will no doubt be read by thousands, and there 
is plenty of it for the money, but it is far from being 
one of Mr. Hall Caine’s best. 





The Opening Door. By JUSTUS M. FORMAN. (Ward, 
Lock and Co. 6s.) 


HOPE STANDISH is a bright young American girl of the 
leisured classes. The story opens as she is leaving 
Miss Wanley’s Select School for Young Ladies after 
completing a four years’ course in this old-fashioned 
establishment. The girl feels that her life has been 
cramped, and she is thirsting to extend her outlook 
beyond her mother’s drawing-room windows. She 
possesses an aunt who is an ardent though very amiable 
believer in votes for women. Unfortunately for Hope, 
she has also an acquaintance, Traill, a scoundrel who 
preaches freedom always with a capital “F,’’ but who 
is all the time seeking for greater licence to indulge 
his own horrible desires. Hope, with all the zeal of 
which she is capable—and that is a great deal—throws 
herself into the cause of Freedom with the capital “F,”’ 
‘not in the least understanding the villainy that Traill 
is all the time practising. Her aunt’s secretary at last 
opens her eyes to the true character of the man she was 
learning to admire, and poor Hope receives her first 
heartache. The reaction of the blow sets her longing 
for the mother she had deemed old-fashioned and the 
home whose limitations she had despised. She returns, 
however, only to find that her mother is about to under- 
go an operation, from which she does not recover. 
After a holiday in Europe, where she meets an old hero 
-of her school-days, in the person of Roger Bacon, she 
returns to New York and much gratifies her aunt. by 
-asking to be allowed to work for the Cause. Again the 
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courage of the girl carries her through what instinc- 
tively she shrank from—visiting tenements and inter- 
viewing rude and unpleasant people—until, failing one 
evening through nervousness to make a speech in a 
suffrage hall, she again abandons the Cause and turns 
to love and Roger—as we are given to understand at 
the time—instead. After a few months of bliss, Hope 
is again restless. She and her husband have a slight 
dispute, for there had been a wordless understanding 
that she accepted love as more suitable for her than the 
propaganda of female suffrage. Here, it seems to us, 
the book falters. Up to this point all the characters 
consistently pursue their way, although we doubt 
whether so many loveless, middle-aged suffragettes 
would treat beautiful Hope with the consideration she 
received at their hands; but when, with very little pre- 
paration, the whole of the opposition to the women’s 
agitation are suddenly found to be in favour of Shriek- 
ing Sisterhood—as they have been in the habit of 
calling the rebels—it is a little disconcerting for the 
reader who had been endeavouring carefully to follow 
the development of this interesting story. But this 
should not keep people from reading the book; neither 
should the fact that it deals with suffrage societies hold 
them back, for Mr. Forman handles his theme well; 
and Hope, until the last chapter or two, is a typical 
modern girl with whom many will sympathise in her 
desire for a full and active life. 





Lu of the Ranges. By ELEANOR MORDAUNT. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 


THE chief merit in this story is that the author has 
given us something new, for Lu, from an English point 
of view, is certainly a new creation, although the title 
of the book is rather misleading. As a child she is 
certainly “of the Ranges,’’ but then Julien Orde comes 
into her life, and long before she reaches her twentieth 
year she has exchanged the freedom and joy of open 
spaces for the sordid and even brutal realities of farm 
and town life. Lu is a common girl—the point is 
emphasised throughout the book; she is one with an 
immense wealth of affection, and no worthy object on 
which to bestow it. It is wasted on Orde, who knows 
himself incapable of sustained affection, yet wilfully 
takes all the love that Lu has to give and then deserts 
her. “It is all taking, no giving,’’ she complains, and 
the complaint is fully justified, for circumstances force 
her to give all the time, and only at the end comes a 
suspicion of adequate return. Before that end is reached, 
however, we find a glimpse of the species of ugliness in 
life which most authors have the decency to leave alone, 
a subject barred—and rightly so—from the pages of 
most works of fiction. 

Up to that point, at which Orde re-enters the story, 
smitten with unnameable things, the book and _ its 
heroine retain our sympathy, but for the last few 
chapters we experience a sense of disgust. We feel 
that it is all true, hopelessly and unfortunately so, but 
admitting the author’s power, in spite of her rather 
slipshod style, we see no use in this dragging forth 
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not only of brutalities but of indecencies in order to | that the well-worn musical comedies are on the down 


make up a story. It is a strong book, an interesting | 


ugly, and the gospel of strong ugliness has already 
been preached quite enough. 





The Vision of the Years. 


By CURTIS YORKE. (John 
Long. 6s.) 


WE imagine that the work of every author must 
necessarily prove uneven. Were this not so, the human 
element would be lacking, and, in consequence, much of 
the interest in works such as those of Curtis Yorke and 
other authors. Yet we must confess that we have read 
this book not without a distinct sense of amazement. 
To be brief, the Vision occupies more than half the 
extent of the book. We have, in fact, no suspicion 
that we have lapsed into a vision and left behind us 
the hard and prosaic life of the novel. Only towards 
the end of the work, when we are awakened with the 
most stupendous shock and told—at least, that is what 
it comes to—to take no notice of the dozen or more 
chapters which have preceded this interesting point, as 
they did not really occur. They were, in fact, a dream! 
So we are referred back to the beginning of the book, 
and then hardly have we recovered from this really 
unkind treatment than we find that we have arrived at 
iis end! There ‘is doubtless much to be said for “ The 
Vision of the Years’’; but should any reader be able 
to reach its conclusion without experiencing a tremen- 


dous sense of giddiness, he may rejoice in our hearty 
congratulations. 





The Theatre 


A Retrospective Review, 1912-13 


AT ALL THE THEATRES. 
Il. 


bt last twelve months have been said by different 
people to have distinctly shown forth the sort of 
play that will be popular in the future. Interviews with 
those famous professional persons who know what the 
public want have told us that the coming time is to be 
dedicated entirely (1) to light farce ; (2) to broad, bright 
melodrama; (3) to revivals of old plays—polished to 
suit our period; (4), (5), and (6) to revues, and then 
more revues. No doubt all of them, and many others, 
are right—at the moment they are being interviewed ; 
but looking backward one cannot but note the really 
excellent and healthy sign that there is no stability in 
things theatrical and that everyone, according to his 
lights or dimness of vision, does his best to push forward 
the triumph of the stage. 
One thing, however, is clearly shown during the last 
year. There can be no doubt that the development of 
‘the revue at the most comfortable music-halls has hinted 





| grade. This is a perfectly natural evolution, and one 
and in many respects a striking book ; but it is decidedly | 


which we welcome as we again glance at some of the 
musical plays that have been given us of late. Their titles 
are hardly worth recalling, with the exception of one 
which happened to be the best of them and to possess 
one of the weakest names, “ The Girl in the Taxi.” As 
this salad of agreeable fun and bright music was first 
produced its quality was infectious, its light fun held 
the audience from the beginning to the amusing finish. 
It is still running, so you can see that there is no 
pretence in the “Girl in the Taxi.” It is frankly a good 
after-dinner piece, if it be seen after a really good 
dinner. It may remind the older playgoer of far off 
plays which were not quite so well done, but it intro- 
duced to us Miss Yvonne Arnaud, who brings with her 
the delicate spirit of youth that is free, and it also 
showed us how middle-aged material could be made 
intensely laughable. That it is not easy to write and 
produce an after-dinner play, with or without music, is 
demonstrated by the number of productions which have 
essayed to be nothing more and have proved to be so 
much less. The greatest efforts in this direction have, 
of course, been at Daly’s, the Gaiety, and the Adelphi, 
where they are always sure of kindly treatment, but 
other attempts at the Strand, the Savoy, and the 
Criterion, have not, we fancy, proved extremely amusing 
to the people who have seen them or the people who 
have financed them. 

At the Criterion, for example, a very plucky fight to 
entertain the public did not result in much entertainment 
until at last, “Oh! I Say,” with Mr. James Welch, 
carrying a world of fun upon his shoulders, made his 
arresting appearance. Like the “Taxi,” the play has 
nothing new to offer; but it is carried forward in a 
fresh way and with a skill which far outshines all other 
productions of the same class. Thus, out of the welter 
of the year’s attempts to provide an amusing post- 
prandial entertainment in the theatre, there are really 
only two complete successes. In their particular way both 
pieces are full of that art—or is it cunning ?—which 
contents itself with making laughter the highest point 
of ambition. Both arrive with easy grace; therefore, 
in their particular style of work, they are remarkable 
victories. But they are the successes of adaptors, of 
actors, of managements—the dramatists are hardly 
represented in such affairs. 


AMONG THE NEW AUTHORS. 


To the public and the critic the work of men who come 
freshly to the task of writing for the stage is even more 
attractive than that of well-established people. The 
younger generation has had a fair number of chances 
this year, and the result has been rather interesting 
than inspiring. Mr. Lechmere Worrall had a very 
good opportunity with “Ann” at the Criterion Theatre, 
but the result was not very engaging. Again, this 
author was very well treated at the Aldwych Theatre, 
when his play, “Her Side of The House,” written with 
Miss Atté Hall, was excellently produced, and proved 
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that the writers had much to learn in regard to their 
difficult art, but also that they possessed many happy 
ideas and that the future would doubtless bring more 
satisfactory results. 

Notwithstanding the enormous success of “ Bunty,” 
Mr. Graham Moffat may, we suppose, be considered a 
new writer for the London stage. His last comedy, “A 
Scrape o’ the Pen,” did not, however, help forward 
his already wide reputation. It proved to be an old- 
fashioned mechanical affair, with some rather good 
sketches of essentially uninteresting Scottish characters. 
It was not a lively or clever piece of work. 

Mr. Harold Chapin has undoubtedly made a place for 
himself in our theatre this year. “ Art and Opportunity,” 
with Miss Marie Tempest as the all-conquering heroine, 
gave us, at least, clever dialogue and neat situations 
and welcome lightness and brightness. But it was by 
no means so artistic a piece of work as “The Dumb 
and the Blind,” a short play in one act, in which the 
actors, Mr. Greham Browne, Miss Elsie Davison, and 
the others shared a victory with the clever author. Mr. 
Chapin is fortunate in his possession of qualities which 
certainly suggest that he will be able to give us a 
delightful comedy in the coming season. In the same 
programme as “The Dumb and the Blind” was given a 
remarkable wordless play, “ The Malingerers,” in which 
Mr. Sidney Lewis-Ransom presented a bold decorative 
and diverting comedy reminiscent of the delicate spirit 
which informed Beardsley’s illustrations for “The Rape 
of the Lock.” It seemed to us that Miss Tempest 
appeared in this charming pantomime for far too short 
a period. We hope to see “The Malingerers” again, 
and many more such clever fantasies from Mr. Ransom’s 
pen. The writer of “Where There’s a Will ”? may 
not be a new author, but there seemed a great deal of 
the incompleteness and uncertainty of youth in Mr. 
Bernard Parry’s play. It was called a four-act comedy, 
but should have been a three-act farce if it was 
absolutely necessary to be in some way or an other. 

Among the new dramatists, Mr. Inglis Allen has 
shown in his comedy dealing with the joys of parentage 
that he may add to the force and value of our theatre. 
It is true that “ If We Had Only Known”’ did not ap- 
pear greatly to take the public, but it showed sincerity, 
skill, and purpose—qualities that are none too common 
among the recent playwrights. Last January saw the 
welcome and inevitable appearance of “Mr. Birming- 
ham’’ (Canon Hannay) as a playwright. The Mayo 
humours of such volumes as “Spanish Gold’’ had long 
before held the public, and in “General John Regan’”’ 
their author supplied the theatre with just the same 
sort of fare nicely adapted to the tastes of our rather 
difficult playgoer. With a short lapse, Mr. Hawtrey’s 
Dr. Lucius O’Grady in “ General John Regan ”’ and the 
other agreeable characters have filled the Apollo 
Theatre with laughter all the year. 

When Mr. Weedon Grossmith returned to town he 
brought “Ask Quesbury,’’ an old-fashioned farce by 
Mr. T. Herbert Lee, which amused in a moderate way 
and will not make theatrical history. Nor will, we 











fear, the “Lady Noggs,’’ by a fairly new stage-hand, 
Mr. Edgar Jepson, and an accomplished playwright, 
Miss Cicely Hamilton. The main charm of the piece 
was in the fact that Miss Mary Glynne was able to give 
an excellent portrait of the little girl that Mr. Jepson 
long ago made familiar to us in other places than the 
theatre. 

We do not think that Mr. William Gordon Edwards’ 
play, “The Handful,” was exactly epoch-making, but it 
was lively, amusing always, and sometimes extremely 
witty, and played by Miss Tempest and her company 
with excellent effect. Neither “The Handful” nor 
Miss Tempest’s season generally was quite so succéssful 
as it deserved. For the management showed us the 
work of several new men and always produced plays 
of interest, carefully mounted and finely acted. 

At the Globe Theatre, Miss Ethel Irving appears to 
have gone into management with only one play ready. 
When one remembers that only five per cent. of those 
produced are successes from every point of view, to stake 
so much on one production seems a little absurd. But 
we admit that Mr. Ernest Denny’s “Vanity’’ may have 
seemed to Miss Irving a very probable victory, for her 
own part of Vanity Fayre was given many interesting 
dramatic chances, and wit, humour, charming scenes, 
and many other agreeable thing= were in the play. But 
like so many of the works of less-known playwrights 
this year, and not unlike much from the pens of more 
experienced dramatists, “Vanity’’ lacked the necessary 
air of truth, the convincing note, the salt of eternity— 
or what-you-will—which gives long life and happiness 
to good plays and makes a paradise for actors and 
audiences alike. EGAN MEw. 





Drama in the Doldrums 


By ALFRED BERLYN 


Y general admission, the theatrical season upon 
which the curtain has lately fallen was one of 
almost unredeemed disaster. Only in the rarest 
instances was there any effective stand against the 
influence of that deep and persistent depression which 
was so dismally registered by the barometer of the box- 
office; and, for the rest, the record was one of all-round 
failure, disappointment, and loss. Some fifty plays 
of various kinds, we are told, more or less expensively 
demonstrated their lack of drawing power, leaving 
those responsible for their production with blighted 
hopes and depleted treasuries. Since nothing of a 
public or social character meanwhile occurred that 
would have tended*to keep people away from the 
theatre, the “slump ”’ has been all the more ominous for 
those whom it has so severely affected. For it has been 
made clear that, for the time being, public patronage 
of the drama has undergone a serious decline, and that 
it is becoming a matter of increasing difficulty to attract 
playgoers in sufficient numbers to save any but the 
lightest forms of theatrical enterprise from a condition 
of chronic bankruptcy. To this disquieting state of 
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things several causes have contributed, by no means all 
of them internal. In so far as these causes are within 
the control of those who have suffered so grievously 
from their operation, it is time that they were frankly 
faced. 

At the root of much of the recent trouble has been 
an obstinate blindness in many quarters to the hard 
and unalterable fact that the average British playgoer 
—the man whose half-guineas and half-crowns pay the 
rent, and the salaries, and the cost of production— 
persists with an unteachable determination in regarding 
the theatre, first, last, and all the time, as a place of 
entertainment. Amuse him, thrill him, set him blowing 
his nose with domestic sentiment, take him “out of him- 
self,’? as he pathetically demands, and he will roll up 
to the theatre in his thousands as contentedly as of 
yore. But preach to him, argue with him, invite him to 
listen to ethical or sociological tractates in dialogue 
form, ask him to accept the playhouse as a ventilator 
of troublesome public questions and the stage as a proper 
mirror of all the ugly problems of our social economy 
which are crying for solution, and he will inevitably 
take fright and stay away—that is to say, he will do as 
he has been doing of late. This is, of course, a depres- 
sing conclusion for those who have striven with self- 
sacrificing zeal, if not always with discretion, to com- 
mend the “drama of ideas’’ to the favour of the general 
playgoing public. But facts, however unwelcome, have 
sooner or later to be recognised, and it is a poor use for 
clever heads to run them continually against brick walls. 


The plain, brutal truth of the matter is that the ordi- 
nary paying playgoer has nothing but the cold shoulder 
for those who invite him to think in the theatre. There- 
fore, the “drama of ideas”’ in this country must perforce 
remain the subsidised luxury of the few; and recent 
attempts to popularise it, in however cautious and tenta- 
tive a form, have left the subjects of the well-inten- 
tioned but financially insane experiment thoroughly 
frightened and antagonised. The hackneyed old jingle 
which defines the mutual relations of the drama’s laws 
and the drama’s patrons is not a whit less true to-day 
than it was in the time of Garrick and Dr. Johnson. 


But it has been, none the less, a great mistake to 
assume, as some managers have clearly done, that any 
kind of staged rubbish, original or adapted, is good 
enough for a public which has so obviously no use for 
the severely intellectual drama. To examine in detail 
the record of the past season’s many failures is to 
tealise that the vast majority of them richly deserved 
their fate. Refusal to accept the stage as a suitable 
platform for the ethical, social, or political propagand- 
ist is no proof of congenital incapacity to tell a bad 
play from a good one. As a matter of fact, the few 
Plays of last season which escaped the general wreck 
and kept their respective theatres prosperous were ex- 
amples, without exception, of the survival of the fittest. 
It is the cue of the depressed manager to explain his 
empty seats by denouncing the present-day playgoer 
as capricious and exacting: the truth being that the 
subject of this libel is an easy-going creature who, eager 
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to be amused or interested, and ready to welcome any- 
thing that is good of its kind, is recalcitrant only in 
his steady objection to book seats in order to be im- 
proved, proselytised, preached at, or bored. 

Even if the payer of the piper could secure 
the fullest recognition of his right to call the tune, he 
would still find himself, in these days, under strong 
temptation to seek his entertainment in other directions. 
Nothing is more obvious than that the competition of 
the variety houses and the picture palaces is doing the 
regular theatres enormous mischief ; and the deadliness 
of their rivalry is accounted for by the simple fact that 
they are infinitely cheaper. It stands to reason that 
people with a strictly limited amount of money to spend 
on their pleasures—in other words, those who form the 
vast majority of the patrons of all classes of public 
amusements—have come to look askance at normal 
theatre prices now that they have within their reach 
abundant facilities for the enjoyment of a generous and 
satisfying evening’s entertainment, under conditions of 
considerably greater comfort, at a mere fraction of the 
cost. The recent extraordinary development of the 
variety theatres in an upward direction, and the 
habitual inclusion in their programmes of so-called 
“sketches’’ which practically obliterate the line of 
division between themselves and the regular playhouses, 
have placed the latter at a hopeless disadvantage in the 
competition for the patronage of the ordinary amuse- 
ment-seeker, who desires to get the best value for his 
money. And until this elementary fact is recognised 
and faced, the financial prospects of theatrical enter- 
prise in general are likely to go from bad to worse. 

What seems, therefore, to be indicated as one indis- 
pensable measure of reform is a judicious reduction of 
theatre prices. And this, in its turn, can only be effected 
by a reconsideration of the quite preposterous salaries 
which actors and actresses of leading rank have accus- 
tomed themselves to demand and receive within recent 
years. The most famous of the star players of a genera- 
tion and more ago would have been amazed, in their 
palmiest days, at the offer of one-half of the enormous 
weekly wage at which their present-day successors have 
learnt to value services which, to say the least, are no 
whit superior to theirs. In more ways than one the 
existing system is vicious, since it tends not only to 
augment the expenses of theatrical management in a 
ruinous degree, but also to depress the earnings of those 
in the less prominent ranks of the profession to a miser- 
ably inadequate level. It remains to be seen whether 
the folly of killing the goose with the golden eggs will 
be recognised in time by those who are at present en- 
gaged in that operation. If not, the running of a 
theatre seems destined, as things are going, to become 
in the near future the exclusive and expensive hobby of 
the multi-millionaire. 





Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s important book on sexual and 
religious education, entitled “A Plea for the Younger 
Generation,’’ is published this week by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. 
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London’s Buried Rivers 


By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. 


| 3 pre G the early part of the present year the man 
of business, hurrying to catch his morning train 
at Clapham Junction, must frequently have noticed the 
excavations which were being made for the reconstruc- 
tion of the entrance from St. John’s Hill. From a 
depth of several feet there was thrown up a reddish- 
looking loam, slightly friable and yielding kindly to 
the spade—very different in texture from the stiff, 
tenacious London clay which lies farther down and 
which covers such a wide area of the Thames Basin. 


The rust-coloured soil in question was really a rem- 
nant of the alluvial mud laid down by one of the buried 
streams of London. This particular stream, the Falcon 
Brook, now hidden beneath the ground, had its origin 
a little over a mile away in the gravels of the Balham 
plateau, a district almost covered with modern houses. 
In primeval days the brook was of greater length, but 
even in our time it was a purling streamlet which rippled 
along the valley towards Clapham Junction. Bending 
somewhat sharply near the place where the above-men- 
tioned trenches were cut, it flowed among fields and 
orchards to join the Thames near Price’s Candle Works. 
The stream has been covered in for more than a genera- 
tion, yet in a certain back garden one could, until 
recently, peer down a grating and see the waters of the 
caged stream rushing along tempestuously after heavy 
rains. Creek Street, hard by, reminds the wayfarer 
of the former appearance of the landscape hereabout. 


Another buried stream, which has repeatedly shown 
that it cannot be entirely kept within its prison-house, 
is the well-known Effra. Periodically parts of Kenning- 
ton have been flooded by the rise of the waters of this 
brook, which our forefathers innocently imagined they 
had put out of sight for ever. The birthplace of the 
Effra is in that bold horseshoe ridge which forms the 
dominating feature of Norwood and Sydenham. 
Numerous springs once emerged from the junction of 
the London clay and its gravel capping, and to this 
day a small stream is still visible above ground, al- 
though it does not travel far before it is carried under- 
ground by means of a pipe. Thereafter the course of 
the Effra to its outlet near Vauxhall Bridge can only 
be discerned by the aid of a few sheets of ornamental 
water, and by a careful study of the contours of the 
land, hollows in private grounds, and depressions in 
roadways, as well as by the known appearance of the 
flood-water above the surface. 

It is to the north of the Thames, however, that we 
must look for our best examples of buried rivers, though 
these are now, for the most part, skilfully diverted into 
our artificial drainage system. As we stand by the flag- 
staff on Hampstead Heath we are near the ancient 
gathering grounds of three once-famous streams: the 
West Bourne, the Ty Bourn or Tyburn, and the Hol- 
bourne or Fleet. 

Rainwater, percolating through the Bagshot sands 
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which crown the Heath, could not enter the London 
clay below; thus several streams were thrown out, and 
these followed the slope of the land towards old 
London. Well-known springs near Hampstead Parish 
Church gave rise to the West Bourne, which traversed 
Kilburn and Paddington, and then entered Hyde 
Park. The name Westbourne Park still preserves the 
memory of the stream. It is of vast interest to town- 
dwellers to know that, during the eighteenth century, 
the water of this bourne was utilised to form the Serpen- 
tine, though the supply was found to be inadequate and 
had to be increased from other sources. The inquiring 
rambler may readily detect the outfall of the West 
Bourne on the left bank of the Thames, a little to the 
left of Chelsea Bridge, where the water still empties 
itself, at low tide, through a grid at the mouth of a 
drain. Towards the end of last March the stream, 
after having been pent up for half a century, was 
accidently tapped in a Chelsea street. 


The second stream which came from “bleak Hamp- 
stead’s swarthy moor’’ was the Holbourne, or Fleet. 
It was fed by a series of rivulets which came from the 
Vale of Health. Vestiges of these watercourses are 
still to be seen in the celebrated Highgate Ponds. The 


waters of these contributory streamlets, now covered. 


in, united somewhere between the present railway 
stations of Chalk Farm and Camden Town, on the 
North London Railway. The river then passed by 
King’s Cross, flowed down the valley leading from 
Holborn to Fleet Street, and entered the Thames by a 
tidal estuary near Blackfriars Bridge. As far North 
as Holborn the river was lined with quays and wharves, 
to which small craft could ascend; but in the reign of 
George II the channel had become so choked with mud 
that navigation was almost impracticable. Armed with. 
an Act of Parliament, the Corporation in 1732 com- 
pleted the filling up of the channel between the Holborn: 
Bridge and the Fleet Bridge at the end of Fleet Street. 


Perhaps the most famous of the Hampstead streams, 
now concealed beneath our feet, was the Tyburn. A 
more pleasant occupation on a spring day could scarcely 
be desired than to trace, under competent guidance, the 
ancient course of this historic river. From the Heath 
to Conduit Lodge, in Fitzjohn’s Avenue, and thence 
across Regent’s Park, where a lake marks out the former 
channel, the leader will conduct us. We cross Maryle- 
bone Road, Oxford Street, and Brook Street, our eyes. 
carefully scanning the gradients and hollows of the 
ground. Here we enter a court, paved with old-world 
cobbles : now we pass through mews, where the yard on 
each side slopes down to a gutter in the middle, which 
is doubtless coinciderit with the former track of the 


*stream. Never, until this ramble was undertaken, did 


one imagine that so many mews were still hidden away 
in this part of London. The name of some street or 
alley gives us a clue at one spot; elsewhere we must 
rely upon the accounts given by Loftie or others. 
Having crossed Piccadilly, our way across Green Park 
and St. James’s Park is well indicated by a natural 
trough, only partially obscured by modern levelling- 
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After a little more devious wandering the pilgrim finds 
himself by the main outlet of the Tyburn near West- 
minster Abbey. 

Of the Wallbrook, which once flowed from Moor- 
fields to a point west of London Bridge, there is not 
space to write. Yet this dead stream, on the banks of 
which General Pitt-Rivers and subsequently Mr. F. W. 
Reader discovered the remains of British pile-houses, 
is probably the most interesting of all our captive under- 
ground waters. 








On Scottish Humour and Scottish 
Character 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT STRONG 


“WT is a dreadful thing to be devoid of humour,” 

a suffragette recently remarked to a magistrate 
—who testified to his sense of repartee by sending her 
to jail. It is probable that this active-minded young 
lady gave utterance to a very deep-rooted feeling, pre- 
vailing among the greater part of civilised mankind: 
more especially among those who happen to be them- 
selves, rightly or wrongly, credited with a lack of that 
saving quality. Most people would rather be taxed 
with a disposition to break most of the Mosaic Law 
than with an absence of humour, and there are very 
few persons who believe in their hearts that Nature 
allowed them such a deplorable vacuum. Nations, the 
aggregate of individuals, exhibit the same conscious- 
ness of the possession of national humour and the same 
condescending pity for those whom they imagine to 
possess it not, as is exhibited by the individuals which 
compose them. 

One of the most marked instances of this misplaced 
pity is the widely prevailing impression south of the 
Tweed that a sense of humour ceases at that river. 
Possibly Charles Lamb in his well-known essay on 
imperfect sympathies was responsible for fixing this 
idea—which, however, was prevalent before his time 
in the minds of Swift and Dr. Johnson—more firmly 
than before in the minds of Englishmen. The idea 
became so fixed as to create an impression that it was 
a mere truism to assert that a Scotsman could only 
“joke with difficulty.” On the stage a Scotsman 
wrestling with a joke became a stock figure, just as 
did that of the stage Irishman into whose mouth cheery 
nonsense was inserted for the delectation of his 
ignorant patrons. And as it appears that the question 
has been recently raised anew as to the respective 
capacities for the appreciation of humour of Scot and 
Southron respectively, it may not be out of place for 
an Englishman whose work has mainly lain among 
Scotsmen to contribute a word as to his experience. 
As a rule, Englishmen are wont to characterise Scottish 
humour as dry or “pawky,’’ which latter word they 
commonly misunderstand: while Scotsmen commonly 
think that much of what in England passes for humour 
is merely silly. But as the descendants of a race who 
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have had to wrestle with Nature and with secular foes 
through many generations, they have acquired and still 
maintain an earnestness of purpose which manifests 
itself in the rigid retention of their distinctive manners 
and customs and their peculiar traditions, social, in- 
tellectual, and religious. Now we all know that humour 
depends to a large extent upon an individual’s appre- 
ciation of contrasts; the Scotsman then will not fail 
to find humour in the contrasts between the solemnity 
with which he regards some of his institutions and the 
apparent eccentricity of those who infringe them. 
Hence it will be found that the records of a nation’s 
humour are to a large extent the records of its social 
traditions and the illustrations of its character. 


Let us take as an example the attitude of the Scottish 
people to their religion and their clergy. The days 
have, of course, long since past and gone when the 
ecclesiastics of Presbyterianism exercised the dominat- 
ing influence over Scottish thought and action of which 
we read in the pages of Buckle. But it is still a fact 
that the Presbyterian minister is a great power in the 
land, and that the religion of the Bible is believed in 
and much discussed in the larger portion of Scottish 
society. The minister himself has probably more in- 
fluence in Scotland than the ordinary clergyman in 
England. Very commonly sprung from the people, he 
has received a much longer and more profound theo- 
logical training than the English clergy, and he is 
always very anxious to raise the intellectual status of 
his parishioners. He may be rough and unpolished; 
he is commonly poor: but he has the inestimable advan- 
tage of feeling himself completely at home both in 
the “big house’’ of the laird and the humble cottage 
of the crofter. The poorer classes welcome him as an 
equal among equals, showing him merely the deference 
due from a less educated to a more highly educated 
person. His studies have made him a welcome guest 
in the homes of the wealthier classes, and he is able 
to hold his own in conversation with the highest in 
the land. He is a mighty social factor, a promoter 
of peace and goodwill in his parish, and a go-between 
betwixt rich and poor. Consequently an endless num- 
ber of stories are told of Scottish ministers and their 
eccentricities, many of which would fail to raise a 
laugh from an English auditor, simply because he did 
not understand the position of the Scottish clergy. 
The late Dr. Macleod told me that on one occasion a 
woman in his parish, the Barony Parish of Glasgow, 
sent for the Free Church minister to attend to her sick 
son’s spiritual needs, although he was himself her 
parish minister. The Free Church minister, on arriving, 
expressed his surprise that she should not have sent 
for her own pastor. The woman speedily explained 
that, as the case was one of infectious illness, she would 
not think of exposing “oor Norman ”’ to any risk! 


A delicious utterance of a woman in Glasgow was 
told to me by a lady who heard it. It illustrates at 
once the Puritan rigour which has made the young Scot 
so tough and the simple fixity of Puritan belief: “Come 
away, you abominable little beast, and read your 
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Bible!’”’ Many morals might be drawn from this 
parental exhortation. 


Sometimes the minister avails himself of what 
Southrons might consider unconventional methods of 
speech to manifest that he is “up to”’ his recalcitrant 
flock. A minister in a country parish was promoted 
from his unremunerative cure to the more desirable one 
of jail chaplain to a large town. His congregation 
resented his acceptance of the office, and referred to 
the trouble that it would give them to find a successor. 
But the divine stuck to his guns, and took as the text 
of his farewell sermon, “I go to prepare a place for 
you” ! 

The minister gracefully and fully accepts the high 
opinion of his powers accorded to him by the members 
of his flock. An Episcopalian Scottish professor told 
me that he questioned a distinguished parish minister 
as to the reasons why the Lord’s Prayer was so seldom 
used in the service of his church. The reply was: 
“Weel, ye see, we just dinna need it.” “But,’’ pur- 
sued the professor, “surely it is impossible even for one 
so gifted as yourself to produce a prayer more sub- 
lime?” “Aye,” was the answer, “but oor folk thinks 
itherwise.”’ 

The minister is more free than the clergyman in the 
South to vary the nature of the service in his church. 
This freedom is sometimes fortunate for him, as in the 
following instance. The minister of a small country 
parish, on arriving at his church, found that he had 
thoughtlessly left his sermon behind him at the manse. 
The congregation were all assembled, and he was taken 
aback. An idea suddenly struck him. He summoned 
John, the beadle—a most important functionary—and 
directed him to give out to the congregation the 119th 
Psalm, which they might sing while he hurried back 
for his sermon. On his way back he saw the faithful 
beadle waving his arms and beckoning to him to hurry 
on. On reaching the door he exclaimed: “ Are they 
always singing, John?’ “Ay, sir,’’ replied John, 
“they’re at it yet, but they are all cheeping like 
sparries.’”? The beadle aids the minister with moral 
reflections and comments, sometimes reminding us of 
the functions of the Chorus in old Greek drama. A 
young minister, after preaching his first sermon in his 
new parish, requested the beadle to give him his opinion 
of that discourse. To his mortification, he received 
the chilling reply: “ Weel, sir, I’m thinkin’ ye will be 
no fashed to get yon trash aff yer stomach.”’ 

I remember, in Australia, that a discussion arose 
among a certain Presbyterian congregation as to the 
advisability of accepting a harmonium offered to the 
members of the church by a lady. The minister, on 
being appealed to for his opinion, said that for his 


part he had no objections ; the sound of the music might- 


‘erve to drown the jingling of the threepenny-bits. 


Orthodoxy may be on the wane in Scotland, but it 
is none the less certain that the cast of mind produced 
by the firm belief of previous generations has left its 
colouring on the language and thought even of the 
present generation. It lurks behind the modern spirit, 
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like a palimpest covered with a scribe’s writing. 
A man was indicted at Glasgow for stealing an apple- 
tree. The baillie who was to judge the case whispered 
to his assessor, an expert in the law, requesting him to 
state what would be a suitable sentence. He received 
for answer “ Weel, baillie, ye ken the haill world was 
damned for the stealing of an apple: what will we do 
with the deevil wha stole the tree ?’’ 

Another anecdote taken from Geikie’s “ Scottish 
Reminiscences’ illustrates the same feeling. A 
country doctor who was attending a laird had instructed 
the butler of the house in the art of taking and record- 
ing his master’s temperature with a thermometer.. On 
paying his usual morning call he was met by the butler, 
to whom he said: “Well, John, I hope the laird’s 
temperature is not any higher to-day?’’ The man 
looked puzzled for a minute, and then replied: “ Weel, 
I was just wonderin’ that mysel’. Ye see, he deed at 
twal o’clock !”’ 

A minister wel] advanced in years summoned his 
elders, and apologetically announced to them his in- 
tention of taking to himself a third wife. “She will 
come in handy to close my een,” he added. “ Fegs, 
minister,’’ replied one of his counsellors, “I have had 
twa on ’em mysel’, and I can promise ye they have 
opened mine!”’ 

Not unfrequently the rejoinders to statements made 
to Scotsmen by outsiders are accompanied by a certain 
directness which takes the speaker aback. An English 
professor told me that he had asked a Scotsman to 
inform him why the Scots generally went south and 
stayed there, and why the English were found in Scot- 
land in such scanty numbers. His reply was: “ There 
was a good number who stopped here after Bannock- 
burn.”’ 

To these few specimens of Scottish humour I may 
add that the Scot of all classes has a desire to add to 
his knowledge, and it has always seemed to me, who 
have had experience of both, that it is much easier to 
interest Scottish than English boys in schools or 
colleges; also that a Scottish audience is more attentive 
and appreciative than an English audience, more ready 
to take up the points of the lecturer. I gave a lecture 
in a Highland glen in the dark autumn, to which some 
old shepherds tramped six miles over the hills by the 
aid of a lantern. My only fear for the future of the 
youth of Scotland is that Carnegie Trusts and Govern- 
ment doles may diminish that fine sense of independence 
which has made Scotsmen take such a high place in the 
foundation of the British Empire. 








The theatre programme at Stratford-upon-Avon this 
month will include three of Shakespeare’s plays from 
English history—“Henry the Fourth,’’ “Richard the 
Second,’’ and “King John’’ ; the tragedies of “Hamlet’’ 
and “Romeo and Juliet’; and six of the comedies— 
“The Merchant of Venice,’ “As You Like It,’? “The 
Taming of the Shrew,’’ “Much Ado About Nothing,”’ 
“Twelfth Night,”’ and “The Merry Wives of Windsor.”’ 
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My Visit to Journalia: A Phantasy 


O this day I do not know how it happened, and 
everyone to whom I have related the story has 
bluntly dismissed it as a dream. I remember the day 
very well. The morning was close and thundery; and 
these conditions, coupled with an attempt to read the 
Daily Tale—price one halfpenny—induced a drowsi- 
ness which presently deepened into sleep. 

When I awoke the day was far advanced; and, 
strange to say, I was no longer in the little summer-house 
where slumber had overtaken me. I was sitting upon 
the grassy bank of a lane amid surroundings entirely 
new to me. I was lost. Here it was that I encountered 
the Journalist. He was hurrying along the road, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, and occasion- 
ally pausing to scribble furiously in a notebook. 
Evidently he was a Nature student. 

“Can you tell me where I am?” I asked, as he ap- 
proached. 


“Am I to understand,”’ said he, stopping and glanc- | 


ing at me eagerly, “that you do not know your present 
whereabouts ?’’ And out came the notebook. 

“I don’t know where I am, if that’s what you mean,”’ 
said I; “can you tell me the way to Exton ?”’ 

“Exton ?’’ said he; “why, it is between two or three 
hundred miles from here !’’ 

“Between either of those distances, is it?’’ said I. 
“What is the nearest railway station ?”’ 

“Zedford, ten miles away,”’ he replied. “But come, 
you can stay at my lodgings for the night, and proceed 
to the station in the morning.”’ 

I thanked him, and together we went down the lane, 
while he ever and anon set down Nature notes as he 
thought of them. Presently the road ran alongside a 
railway, and I was astonished to see a train go by with 
passengers sitting calmly on the roofs of the carriages ! 

“Here you are, old man,”’ said I, “where’s your note- 
book? Gross overcrowding of railway trains, a start- 
ling instance !”’ 

“Calm yourself,’’ said he; “you are now in Journalia, 
and railway passengers here always travel like that. 
Surely you must have seen it in the papers, for we are 
constantly referring to persons getting ‘on’ or ‘off’ the 
train.”’ 

More marvels were to follow. We had not gone far 
before a man passed us with four arms and hands. 
In one hand he carried a walking-stick, another held a 
book, with the third he was adjusting his necktie, and 
the fourth swung idly by his side. 

“What freak is this ?’’ I whispered. 

“Freak !’’ exclaimed the Journalist; “wherever can 
you have lived not to have studied our great halfpenny 
Press, the enlightener of the modern mind? Are we 
not constantly telling you of sentiments and opinions 
which prevail on all hands ?’’ 

“True,’’ said I; “but it always used to remind me of 
a guidepost.’’ 


“You will know better in future,’’ he said. “The 









great need of this country, my. dear sir—the great need 


3 
! 


is education 

“I am afraid that is so,’’ I assented. 

“Yes,’’ he continued, “and it is the proud task and 
privilege of the halfpenny Press to supply it, to work 
without ceasing until enlightenment is shed on every 
hand, a blessing to every age and sex!”’ 

The way turned presently between high banks into a 
thick fir grove; and here, even on this sunny afternoon, 
an atmosphere of gloom prevailed. 

“An eerie spot at midnight,”’ I remarked. 

“Eerie, indeed,’”’ said he, “and redolent of tragedy, 
for it is only a few months ago that a pedlar was 
murdered hereabouts by a chimney-sweep !”’ 

“And did they hang him ?”’ I asked. 

“Who, the miscreant?’’ said he. “I am pleased to 
say he expiated his offence on the scaffold.” 

“And he walked there calmly and with unfaltering 


step, no doubt,”’ said I. 


“Precisely,’’ he replied. 

“How did they track the murderer ?’’ I asked. “Did 
they find his finger-prints on the wall, or something ?”’ 

“No,’’ answered the Journalist ; “it was like the work 
of Nemesis. A person in the neighbourhood saw the 
whole thing transpire.” 

“And that is how it leaked out,’’ I commented. 

As we went along my companion pointed out many 
objects of interest. There was the “sacred edifice” 
beneath the sheltering yew, the “village seminary,’’ the 
“charming mansion”’ in which Sir Someone had recently 
“breathed his last owing to a chill experienced whilst 
proceeding to the hunt,’’ and so forth, until at last I 
began to feel a little tired. 

“Ts no one in Journalia ever simple and sane enough 
just to die and be done with it?’’ I exclaimed, rather 
impatiently. 

“My dear sir,’’ rejoined the Journalist, reproachfully, 
“in Journalia we never say ‘die.’ It is such a little word 
and reduces the lineage.”’ . . . 

Even during my brief stay in Journalia I learned 
much of its curious constitution and customs. It is 
a land where no man cometh and no man goeth, for 
they all invariably proceed. Only very striking objects 
can be appreciated by the senses, for only such are 
phenomenal. Time has no existence in Journalia, and 
it is there possible to expect an event which with us. 
would be in the past, and could only be suspected. 
Distinction between object and subject is there un- 
known; for instance, in Journalia the person who makes. 
a mistake is mistaken, not the object he mistakes. And 
there, too, the less includes the greater, and individuals. 
can comprise a crowd. A species of vermin infests 
Journalia, and every inhabitant makes it his duty to 
rend in twain all members of this species that come 
under his eye. These hunted creatures are called verbs 
in the split infinitive. 


How I reached home I do not know. They say I was 
missed and afterwards—late in the evening—discovered 
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asleep in the summer-house. But the recollection of 
Journalia is very distinct, and I seem, moreover, to have 
seen many indications in the halfpenny Press that some 
such “ultimate dim Thule’’ does in fact exist. 


J. B. W. 








Notes for Collectors 


W E gather that there is an enormous number of 
artistic and clever people going up and down 
the world who for one cause or another desire to be 
collectors, but do not quite know in which direction to 
apply their gifts—just as there are investors who waver 
between a thousand different stocks and shares. 

Such interestingly situated people often write to us 
asking, in effect: What is there left to collect? There 
are immense quantities of things, but to answer an 
unknown correspondent on the subject is a little diffi- 
cult. After a long study of such a one’s temperament 
and talents, artistic interests and banking account, it 
would be a long odds’ chance if one succeeded in find- 
ing just the right subject ; but without those advantages 
it is well to generalise and trust that among a multitude 
of readers many may be justly fitted with a hobby. Our 
own inclination is towards the Oriental fine and applied 
arts, but that is not a very convenient subject for those 
‘who travel mainly at home or in Europe. 


APPLIED ARTS 


Although old pictures and sculpture always attract 
and are often instinct with pleasant sentiment, a good 
plan for the person of taste who is beginning his collec- 
tion is for him to buy those things which are even more 
excellent—the things which are useful in his house and 
beautiful as well. All over Europe the applied arts 
of the eighteenth century were interesting, nowhere 
more so, perhaps, than in our own land, which is so 
often abused by people who have spent a year or two 
abroad for its lack of the artistic sense. Old silver 
is a charming and highly useful hobby, for its price 
increases, and it is not difficult to learn enough on the 
subject to enable anyone interested in the matter to 
make a good and useful collection. 

Old English porcelains of the earliest dates have 
been rather hunted off the market, but there remains 
much of the china-ware of 100 years ago that is at once 
immensely decorative, inexpensive and fit for everyday 
service. The rough pottery of Staffordshire made late 
in the century before last is, of course, greatly sought, 
but it is not particularly valuable from an artistic point 
of view, unsophisticated in make, banal in design, and 
of some pretension in regard to price. But, putting 
‘aside china and silver, which are large fields of en- 
deavour in themselves, the collector might well interest 
‘himself in the thousand objects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury household which, although not important in them- 
selves, when brought together in a suitably simple 
environment, make a feeling of home and comfort un- 
known to latter-day spick and span machinery-made 





furniture and fabrics. The study of these old arts 
need not be very troublesome or technical, for illus- 
trated books and pictures from, say, Hogarth down to 
the last work of Rowlandson, about 1820, will 
give an admirable idea of the cleverly-made furniture 
and accessories of the home which were in general use 
one and two hundred years ago. There is one point to 
be noticed by the student of such old illustrations. The 
rooms of our ancestors did not suffer from the senseless 
overcrowding—a fault which has so often been pointed 
out to us by the wise Oriental critics of our houses 
and furniture. Therefore, in buying antique furniture, 
fabrics, and objects of art, we would venture to say 
to the collector, hunt your hobby as much as 
possible, but do not bring home too large a bag. But 
even if purchases are many, no great harm will be done, 
for after a few years—in any case—you will find it well 
to weed out your collection, for all the eighteenth cen- 
tury applied arts are now more or less cleverly copied 
and one is certain to have a good number of specimens 
which have proved to be frauds, and original pieces 
which for one reason or another lose their charm. These 
things, however, merely give more and more interest 
to the collection of antiques; there is always movement 
in the matter, often surprises and disappointments which 
right themselves in due season and with luck. It has 
been said by a writer rather bolder than ourselves, that 
“Tf you are a collector you will never feel old.” We 
are sure you will never be bored, which, perhaps, is 
something the same thing. EGAN MEw. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


OME weeks ago I recorded an interesting challenge: 
“Tf you can produce not 120 but even 80 aero- 
planes capable of remaining three hours in the air at 
3,000 feet and travelling 50 miles an hour, I will make 
you the humblest apology ever heard in the House ’’— 
so said Joynson-Hicks to the Minister for War, who 
accepted it with Seely-like silkiness and promised all 
facilities. 


We have not seen Joynson-Hicks since, but the latter 
part of his absence is due to illness. | Someone said 
it was a break-down owing to brain-fag in looking for 
the aeroplanes. Anyhow, from whatever cause, he was 
not present on the afternoon of Wednesday, 30th ult., 
when war matters were discussed in Supply. Fortunately 
he was assisted by Sandys, who brought back a full 
report of where they had been and what they had seen. 


In a short resumé like this, it is sufficient to state 
that the report made mincemeat of Seely. Fifty-two 
was the utmost the Army could produce that in any 
way could come within the compass of the wager, while 
the details given of the state of the rest were deplorable. 


Seely, in reply, said it was not wise to give the exact 
figures ; besides, work was going on during the investi- 
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gation, and there were numbers flying about all over 
the country. This sounded very lame. 

All the evening the Radical Whips were looking very 
anxious; the House was deserted as usual, but there 
was a nameless something in the air. It was the Irish 
who first brought the news that there was to be a snap 
division at 11, and, sure enough, on the stroke 247 
Unionists turned up and reduced the majority to 33. 

The Radicals were very frightened, and this was 
shown by the relieved cheers they gave; whilst the 
Unionists shouted, “ Saved again by the Irish!’’ 

Jeremiah MacVeagh, who had got hold of the private 
whip, tried to read it out on the Public Buildings 
Expenses Bill, which came next, but was promptly 
stopped by the Speaker on the ground of levity and 
irrelevance. 

After two very late sittings, it was not a bad evening 
to choose for a snap, but it proved once more that 
written instructions always leak out. Bachelors say it 
is the wives who give the show away; others say it is 
the private secretaries who chatter; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is the members themselves. They leave the 
instructions about in the lobbies, or discuss the chances 
of success on the staircases. “Do you think we shall 
pull it off to-night ?’’ is an idiotic inquiry you con- 
stantly hear on the eve of a snap. It is very hard on 
members who attend at great inconvenience and loss, 
or who travel long distances to obey the call, for their 
self-denial to be brought to nought by these irre- 
sponsible chatterers. 

There are five men I would rather be without than 
confide in; they simply cannot help mysteriously whis- 
pering about a snap. 

There were many unsuccessful attempts before we got 
the Radicals out over cordite, and it is said that they 
made seventeen attempts to get us out before they suc- 
ceeded in 19006. 

It is openly stated that Asquith has said—evidently 
with the idea of putting fear into the hearts of the 
slack—that if he is beaten before the holidays he will 
resign; so the position is understood on both sides, but 
it means the lives of the coalition are made miserable 
from 4 p.m. until the hour when the House rises, what- 
ever the time. They are never safe, and the sentries on 
the doors are often doubled. 

At 11 p.m. a tired House proceeded to discuss the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Amendment Bill. 
This affects the great co-operative societies. The Bill 
has been before the House for several years, and the 
Government feel they must pass it. The societies had 
members numbering many thousands in scores of con- 
stituencies; on the other hand, the little shopkeepers 
protested that the societies were favoured sufficiently 
already. They pay no income-tax. The reply to this 
is that, as all the members are probably exempt, it 
would only mean that they could recover it. It was 
further proposed that they need not stamp their deeds; 
this was successfully objected to. It was proposed that 
a man could nominate his successor to shares not that 
he merely holds at the time of nomination, but at the 
time of his death; this was agreed to. The holding 





was to be increased from £200 to 4300. This meant 
an enormous increase in capital, but it was felt it would 
be dodged in other ways by the issue of bonds or 
debentures ; so this was allowed. 


It was next agreed to issue another £10,000,000 for 
the extension of the telephone system. The Govern- 
ment then presented and obtained a second reading of 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Bill, and the third reading of 
the Post Office Bill was agreed to. 


A long night’s work that only the holidays dangling 
in front of Members made possible. 


On Thursday Lulu Harcourt, as Colonial Secretary, 
discoursed about the Empire. It was an interesting 
address, although not delivered with his usual 
ease. He spoke of experiments to foster trade in 
different Colonies: cotton growing in Egypt, bananas, 
oil and coker—not cocoa—nuts, but the three shies a 
penny variety, which apparently have endless uses. 


Outhwaite attacked the Government for allowing 
Gladstone to use troops to put down the rising on the 
Rand. The Labour Party were quite safe in 
supporting him, because they knew that the Unionists 
would vote with the Government. To give the Colonies 
self-government of the freest description and then to 
interfere in their domestic concerns was felt to be 
madness, and Outhwaite, Keir Hardie and Co. were 
squashed. 

Lloyd George in the country on a platform and Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons are two entirely 
different people. After a fierce and inconsequent speech 
to his own supporters in which he slanged the Unionist 
Party for all he was worth the night before, he entered 
the House to-day a mild and sane statesman. The 
Committee stage of the Revenue Bill was down for 
discussion. The Revenue Bill amends some of the 
worst of the grievances under the 1909 Budget, <end it 
was clear that public opinion and judges’ decisions were 
having their effect. 

He promised to bring in another Bill next year to make 
further amendments. “When?” asked the Unionists. 
“Early,” said Lloyd George. “Will you undertake to 
see it through?” said the Unionists, as a broad hint 
that they did not trust the Chancellor, and that they 
thought he was quite capable of “keeping his promise 
to the eye and breaking it to the hope,” and not pro- 
ceeding with it after he had brought it in. 


In his speech in Wales he had gone out of his way 
to say he would still further harry the Lords. “ Will the 
Bill be brought in before he deals with the Lords or 
afterwards?” said James Hope. “If you are going to 
bring controversial questions into the debate,” protested 
the Chancellor, “it will not facilitate the progress of the 
Revenue Bill.” 

Amendment after amendment was accepted, until at 
last the Labour men protested that the whole theory of 
the new land taxation had been given away. Philip 
Snowden did not mince matters; he said Lloyd George 
had discovered that he must placate the small property 
owners, and that it was clear that the proposals were 
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“a dead failure.” “Exactly,” said Pretyman, “that is 
what we have been saying all along.” 


In the middle of the debate the dullness was lifted for 
a moment by Handel Booth spying a stranger in the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery with his hat on. All 
eyes were turned towards the left of the clock, and it 
was discovered that the Mad Hatter was up there with 
his “tile” on deep in conversation with a friend. He 
hastily took off his “seven and sixpenny,” and retired 
amid cheers. We reached clause No. 7, and then 
adjourned. “Only a fortnight more,” said Members as 
they ravished the pile of bags in the entrance and were 
whirled away in taxis for the week-end. 


On Monday, Tim Healy gave new members a taste 
of his sardonic humour. At this time of the session, 
numbers of small semi-private Bills of local concern 
come up. To the annoyance and disgust of their god- 
fathers, the members for the divisions affected, the 
Parliamentary agents, the solicitors, the town clerks, 
etc., etc., etc., Tim blocked every Bill in a low but 
decided tone. 

The Mad Hatter, evidently deeply interested in one 
of them, appealed to the Speaker. Mr. Lowther said 
he could not interfere. Mr. Joe King then appealed 
to the member for Cork himself. That gentleman 
blandly said: “As soon as my Bill’’—a little pro- 
visional order affecting the drainage of Kingstown—“ is 
allowed to go through, every Bill will go through ’’— 
with the mental reservation—“ but not until.’’ 


Some people suspect there is something behind this— 
that the Nationalists have coerced the Board of Trade 
to raise some question because (a) Kingstown is one of 
the few Protestant centres outside Ulster, or (b) to 
annoy their old enemy, Tim, the member for the 
division. 

Tim countered most effectively and effectually, and it 
will be interesting to watch the result. 

Asquith has a very pawky sense of humour. When 
the turbulent Scots complained that not enough time 
was given to their affairs and clamoured for another 
day, Asquith said: “ Very well; I will give you the 4th 
August.’’ Whereat the Scots rejoiced that they could 
still make their influence felt with the Prime Minister. 
It was not until to-day they realised that it was Bank 
Holiday, and the result was lamentable. 


Half a dozen men spoke on Scotch education. Sir 
Henry Craik lashed himself into one of those rages 
which is the delight of his friends and the terror of 
junior Ministers. He by inference called the Scotch 
educationists Pharisees, for they were making broad 


the phylacteries of their educational garments by build- | 


ing palatial habitations, almost palaces, which by no 
means proved the efficiency of their system. 


At 5, Arthur Fell moved a count, but forty men 
strolled in from the Terrace and the smoking-rooms, 
and then strolled out again. They did not object to 


keeping a house and warding off snaps, but they were | 


not inclined to listen to Scotch education. 


In the evening we went down to pay a little compli- | 





ment to Austen Chamberlain by celebrating his twenty- 
one years in Parliament. 


Bonar Law was in the chair, and made an excellent 
little speech, but left politics to Austen, who showed 
he had given much thought to the subject of what we 
shall do when we are in power, the difficulties that lie 
ahead of us and how they should be firmly met and 
overcome—a capital speech, chock-full of sound advice 
and prescience. What we have to take care of is to be 
ready, so that there shall be no delay in getting to 
work, correcting the blunders of the present Government 
and having a definite programme of constructive legis- 
lation of our own. 


On Tuesday, the comedy of Tim Healy and the 
private Bills went on again. “I object,’’ said Tim 
Healy, regardless of all public appeals and private 
conferences. “Let through the Kingstown provisional 
order and all will be well.’’ “It is perfectly fright- 
ful,’’ said one member, “that the great corporations 
should be at the mercy of such a man!’’ But there it 
was. 

McKenna declared that the Government did not with- 
draw any of the charges against the Piccadilly flat 
lady, and that he knew none of the names of the dis- 
tinguished persons who patronised the establishment 
until the case was over. 

Some people seem convinced that there is something 
at the back of it, and I hear that Keir Hardie is 
determined to extract the names if possible. Miss 
Queenie Gerald seems to have kept books with the 
accuracy of Captain Wragge, and it is whispered that 
not a detail is missing in her ledgers! 

The whole evening was spent on the report stage of 
the Insurance Bill. There has been a hasty committee 
stage upstairs, where members on all sides have worked 
hard for hours at a time; but the matter is far too 
complicated to be settled under pressure; hence long 
debates downstairs again. 

It is clear that the choice of a free doctor promised 
so glibly by Mr. Lloyd George “has disappeared 
into ’’ what a constituent of mine, who is not much of 
a German scholar, will insist upon calling “ the earwig,”’ 
and the poor who prefer their own doctor will be 
deprived of his services and forced to go to a panel 
doctor. 

It was 11.30 before we got on to a number of Bills, 
and they were advanced a stage each after a very per- 
functory examination. Legislation under these cir- 
cumstances is absurd, and it will inevitably result in 
expensive litigation later on. 


On August 11 the Comoedia, of Paris, will begin the 
serial publication of a four-act drama, “Une Aventure 
du Capitaine Lebrun,” written by Mrs. Irene Osgood. 
This drama was staged at the Theatre Moliére last 
February and March and attracted exceptionally 
favourable notices from the leading Parisian papers. 


The English version of the play will be entitled “The 
Demon Lover.” 
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Notes and News 


The modern plays to be presented this month at 
Stratford-upon-Avon are: “The Tragedy of Pompey 
the Great,” by John Masefield, and “The Devil’s 
Disciple,” by G. Bernard Shaw. “Richelieu,” by Lord 
Lytton, will also be presented. 


The next work from the pen of Mr. Rafael Sabatini 
is to be a history of Friar Thomas de Torquemada, the 
first Grand Inquisitor of the Holy Office: “ Torquemada 
and the Spanish Inquisition,’’ to be published in the 
second week of August by Stanley Paul and Co. 





On Monday, July 28, there was inaugurated at the 
Imperial Services Exhibition, Earl’s Court, a system of 
Marconi wireless telegraphy which enables visitors to 
the exhibition to communicate with each other between 
given points in the grounds. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, the new U.S. Ambassador 
to Italy, and the author of “John Marvel,’’ has a new 
volume of fiction nearly ready, which will be published 
shortly by Mr. Werner Laurie. The book is to be called 
“The Land of the Spirit.”’ 


Mr. Andrew Melrose informs us that, on August 1, 
Mr. Geoffrey Selby Church and Mr. Reginald R. Mer- 
ton became members of his firm, to replace Mr. Ronald 
Spicer, who retired from partnership on July 31. From 
August I the name of the firm will be Andrew Melrose, 
Limited. 


The chairman and directors of the Queen's Hall 
Orchestra announce that at the first of the subscription 
concerts, on October 18, a work will be heard which is 
new to the English public: the Third Symphony, en- 
titled “The Divine Poem,’’ by Alexander Scriabin, the 
Russian composer whose “Prometheus, the Poem of 
Fire,’? awakened such sensational interest last season. 
The Overture to Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, “Ivan the 
Terrible’ (known in Russia as “The Maid of Pskov’’), 
will also be included in this programme. The soloist 
will be Sefior Pablo Casals, who will play Dvordk’s 
Concerto in B minor for Violoncello and Orchestra. 


In Thackeray’s “Virginians’’ there is a rather acid 
portrait of the Baron Charles Louis von Polnitz, who 
is discovered at Tunbridge Wells cheating at cards. 
Baron von Polnitz, despite the interest of his career, 
has hitherto escaped biography; now, however, Mrs. 
Edith E. Cuthell has written a detailed account of his 
adventures under the title “A Vagabond Courtier.’’ As 
a boy the Baron fought at Oudenarde; later he joined 
the dissipated company that surrounded the Regent of 
Orleans at Paris, and soon became reduced to a penni- 
less wanderer, offering himself as a guest at the dif- 
ferent European courts, where he was welcomed for his 
wit and his gallantry. The book will shortly be issued 
in two volumes by Stanley Paul and Co 


Last month the Journal of Education offered a prize 
of two guineas for a list of “the three greatest living 
English poets in order of excellence.’? The winning 
list was to be determined by a plébiscite of the com- 
petitors. At the time the lists were sent in the Poet 
Laureate had not been appointed. The following is 





; 











the Journal of Education’s list: Rudyard Kipling, 
William Watson, and Robert Bridges. Mr. Kipling 
received nearly twice as many votes as Mr. Watson. 
Between Mr. Watson and Dr. Bridges there was a dif- 
ference of only some twenty votes, but there was a wide 
gap between them and the fourth. The next in order 
of poets who had more than ten votes are : Alfred 
Noyes, John Masefield, Henry Newbolt, Thomas 
Hardy, Alice Meynell, Stephen Phillips, and W. B. 
Yeats. 





MOTORING 


FN grenmr of experiments of great interest and 

importance to the motoring world was carried 
out at Brooklands on Tuesday of last week under the 
auspices of The Motor, the object being to establish 
definite and reliable data as to the relative merits of 
petrol and the home-produced motor spirit, benzol, in 
the matter of mileage obtainable from equal quantities 
of the two fuels used on the same cars and under 
identical conditions. Up to the present there is not a 
unanimity of opinion as to the superiority of benzol, 
even in the matter of power production, although the 
great majority of the recorded experiences of private 
motorists who have tried the new fuel would seem to 
have definitely established this point. The tests 
referred to were organised in order to arrive at the real 
facts and place the matter entirely out of the region 
of discussion. The event was in no way a comparative 
test between various types of carburettors or between 
different makes of cars, but purely and simply a mile- 
age comparison between the distance covered by the 
specific vehicle entered when running on ordinary petrol 
and when running on benzol. Some thirty or forty 
representative cars of different makes and sizes partici- 
pated in the tests, which consisted of the running of 
each car on equal quantities of petrol and benzol alter- 
nately. In the first section of the tests, no carburettor 
alterations or adjustments were permitted—.e., the 
benzol was used with the carburettors exactly as they 
had been used for petrol. In the second section, the 
carburettors were allowed to be “tuned up” at the 
discretion of the drivers, and it is curious to note that 
the best results, so far as benzol was concerned, seem 
to have been obtained when the carburettors were not 
altered in any shape or form from the condition they 
were in when running on petrol. The complete results 
of the tests have not yet been published, but it has 
transpired that in quite a number of cases a remarkable 
increase in mileage was obtained when benzol was the 
fuel used. The full tabulated results, showing the 
exact difference in the mileage of each car on benzol 
and petrol respectively, will appear in the next issue 
of The Motor, and it is needless to say that they will 
be examined with the greatest interest by the many 
motorists to whom running economy is a matter of 
importance. 


It is now finally setted that there is to be another 
Tourist Trophy Race in the Isle of Man in June next. 
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The event will occupy two days, about 300 miles being 
covered each day, and will be confined to cars with 
engines of not fewer than four cylinders, and of a cubic 
capacity not exceeding 3,310 cubic centimetres. A tank 
with a capacity of fifty gallons to hold sufficient fuel 
for the two days will be carried by each car, and any 
kind of fuel may be used. It is interesting to note, 
however, that there will be a special fuel prize for which 
no competitor will be eligible who uses spirit contain- 
ing more than 10 per cent. of petrol. The prizes will 
consist of the Tourist Trophy and £1,000; a second 
prize of £250; and a team prize of £300; with a 
special prize of £100 for the best performance on a 
fuel other than petrol exclusively. 

Those who followed the course of the memorable tyre 
trial, which so greatly disturbed the equanimity of the 
R.A.C., will recollect that it came to an abrupt con- 
clusion—when all the competitors except the Victor had 
been eliminated—owing to the complete wreckage of 
the car upon which the test was being carried out, and 
the serious injury of the occupants, including the techni- 
cal observer. At the time it was expected that at least 
one of these would succumb to his injuries, but it is 
now announced that all have recovered, the last victim 
having just left hospital. We understand that the 
Victor Tyre Company, which promoted the trial, has 
acted with great consideration and generosity in the 
matter, defraying the whole of the hospital and medical 
expenses, and adequately remunerating all the victims 
for their enforced absence from their respective 
occupations. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


VERYBODY came back from their holidays prepared 

E for a boom. But no one found enough orders 
to keep him busy more than an hour or two. The 

public has been thoroughly frightened. It will do no busi- 
ness until peace has been signed. It does not care whether 
South Africa is once again peaceable. It does not care a 
straw about the money position. It does not worry about 
our own Labour trouble. All it asks is that the war shall 
stop. It will not heed mere newspaper tales—it has heard 
them a hundred times these past twelve months. It wants 
hard facts to-day. Peace signed and troops disbanded— 
nothing else will satisfy us. At the moment the Bul- 
garians appear to be bluffing just as they have bluffed all 
through the war. To a civilised person the behaviour of 
these Balkan savages seems childish. But those who have 
had many dealings with Bulgarians know the type—half 
Mongolian, half Slav, ignorant, bloodthirsty murderers, 
with only one redeeming quality—courage. We all hope 
that Austria is not backing them up. There is talk of a 
forced loan being made for the Austrian Empire—of a 
compulsory income tax and an assessment upon all pro- 
perty. Austria is in a bad way financially. She has been 
refused financial aid both in London and in Paris—not 





because her credit is bad, but because the lenders of money 
do not want war. 

There is a movement on foot in Paris to make a combine 
of all the big banks and financial houses. The combine is 
to refuse any loans the money of which would be used for 
warlike purposes. I am afraid such a scheme is impos- 
sible. It sounds so easy, for actually Paris bankers are 
few in number, and the five great banks have enormous 
power. But these banks are out to make money, and they 
seldom refuse good business. They are interested in arma- 
ment, works, and orders for guns and ammunition mean 
profit on goods as well as profit on money. The Govern- 
ment has influence and can veto any loan. But the banks 
really control the politician in the last instance. 

Money is certainly cheaper. How long it will remain so 
no one can say. The position is not clear. As I have 
pointed out before, if we drain Brazil and the Argentine 
of gold, and presumably they owe so much money to 
London and Paris that the banks can do this, then we pro- 
duce a condition of semi-panic in those countries, and this 
reacts upon London. Egypt must have money for her 
cotton crop. The United States require money, though 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury has offered to 
assist—an offer which has been very properly snubbed by 
the Wall Street houses. On the whole, though we may 
get easy money for a month or two, I fear that it will be 
impossible to go through the autumn without a five per 
cent. rate. 

FOREIGNERS.—Bulgarians are weak on the latest canard 
that Roumania has threatened to occupy Sofia. But 
Greeks are carefully supported from Paris, and Russians 
are also hard. Hungarians are harder—a good many 
people having bought expecting an immediate peace and 
a ten point rise when the demobilisation takes place. The 
French Government having made up its mind to issue a 
loan, has decided to put Rentes to 90. They are good to 
buy for that figure. 

Home Raits.—The dividends on Great Western and 
Great Central were distinctly good, the former having 
paid at the same rate as in 1911 with a largely increased 
carry forward, whilst the latter pays in full on all prefer- 
ence up to and including 1889, and carries forward 
434,000. The London and North Western has also done 
well, having increased the dividend by one per cent. and 
the carry forward by £66,500. But the prices of most of 
the securities have hardly moved at all. The dealers in the 
House are all short of stock, and they do not encourage 
purchasers. Indeed, they do all they can to stop buying, 
for they want to buy themselves ! 

YANKEES have improved a little. I cannot say that there 
is any strong move on. Gamblers are nibbling at Eries 
on rumours which have no solid basis, and a few people 
have been rash enough to buy Steels on the good figures. 
I am suspicious of the market here, for I think that in- 
siders would like to unload. No one yet knows what will 
happen if the Steel Trust is dissolved. On the whole, 
figures for the year of most of the railways are good, but 
I see no sign of any boom. Canadian Pacific traffics keep 
dull, and the Canadian Northern figures for the year are 
not brilliant. It is most probable that we shall see lower 
prices for all Canadian railways. In the Argentine market 
prices are very dull indeed, and liquidation still goes on. 
Brazil Common fluctuate from day to day. A good many 
people think that the stock has touched bottom. The 
yearly figures are not got out, but they will not be good. 


RusBBER.—Vallambrosa has been obliged to reduce its 
dividend to 100 per cent. But the company is carefully 
managed and has done a large amount of work in the 
plantation without increasing the capital. Next year it 


looks as though Valls would have to cut the dividend in 


. 
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half. I see no reason why any one should buy to-day. 
Mr. Lampard’s speech was not liked at all, not even by 
his dearest friends. It was far too optimistic, and frankly, 
a great deal of nonsense was talked about Brazilian 
rubber. He must face facts in the rubber world. 

Om shares have been quite hard under the lead of 
Mexican Eagle Common. At the same time a good 
deal of support has been given to the market by 
insiders. Kern River are now 7s. and seem likely 
to go higher. Eastern Petroleum are going to 
reconstruct as more money is needed. The Baku and 
Russian reports came out, but really did not tell us very 
much. It seems that those companies are quite unable to 
increase their outputs to a dividend-paying point. 

Mines are still very dull and dead. The strike trouble 
on the Rand has petered out, but the market does not 
seem inclined to buy back the shares which it has sold 
short. The big houses do not support the market and 
privately say that they think that prices are quite high 
enough. I confess that I can see very little to go for in 
the Kaffir market. The Rhodesian section is just as dead 
as its Kaffir neighbour. Willoughby’s report shows a 
profit of only £8,692 in a capital of £900,000. Like all 
other Rhodesians there is “much talk and little wool.” 
Nigerian tin shares are a shade better, but here again the 
results are poor compared with the capital sunk in the 
business. 

MISCELLANEOUS. —Bass report is admirable. The profit 
for the year is £344,804, or a shade better than last 
year. A dividend of 10 per cent. is paid on the 
ordinary as against 8 per cent. last year, and 
the reserve is raised to £500,000. The high cost 
of materials has been against brewers, therefore 
the figures may be taken as good. Bass debentures 
are both cheap and thoroughly sound. Another great 
Midland Brewery, Mitchells and Butler, has sent out its 
report and shows £223,413 profit, or a little better than 
last year. The dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares is maintained, £60,000 is placed to reserve and 
£158,973 is carried forward. Both debentures and pre- 
ference are good brewing securities. As all the brewers 
issue their balance sheets one is struck by the gradual 
rise in profits in spite of the huge taxation. There are 
many bargains in this market. A Kent Coal Shareholders’ 
Association has been formed to protect shareholders 
against the astute Mr. Burr, whose finance no one can 
understand, and whose explanations appear even more 
complicated. The fact is Mr. Burr was never meant for 
a financier. He is a visionary who would have done well 
had he got proper financial backing. He has given us 
Kent coal, but no one, not even his own directors, pretend 
to understand his finance. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





Shareholders in the Premier Oil and Pipe Line Co. will 
have read with considerable satisfaction from the official 
announcement made by the directors that the declaration 
with regard to the dividend and the directors’ report will 
be issued shortly. As it has paid ten per cent. dividend 
for the past three years, and an interim dividend at that 
rate was paid for the first six months of the past financial 
year, there cannot be any doubt that this distribution will 
at least be maintained, especially as the output has been 
highly satisfactory, and the price of oil has considerably 
advanced during the year. In fact, it has more than 
doubled itself since the commencement of 1912. The 
shares, carrying as they do a full half-year’s dividend, look 
attractive at the present price of 12s. 6d. Galician Oil 
Trust shares should also be bought, the July output being 
Over 4,000 tons. The present price is 7s. 6d. for the ros. 
shares, but are talked to double this price. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ON TARIFF REFORM. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—I read with a great deal of interest the review, in 
your issue of June 7, of Mr. Peel’s book on ‘“‘ Tariff 
Reformers.’’ Throughout my travels in Canada I never 
met a loyal and intelligent Canadian who was not deeply 
conscious of his British descent and heritage, and who 
did not regard himself every bit as much a “ Briton ’’ as 
the Briton ‘‘at home.’’? And just as ardent is the pride, 
apparently, of the British-American of the same calibre 
in the United States, even though a “ naturalised 
American citizen ’’; while just as loyal to America, his 
adopted country, as the ‘‘ American-born ’’ can well be. 
Your reviewer’s stern and stinging indictment is a true 
impeachment of the most cruel, subtle, pernicious, and, 
at bottom, most fallacious political impolicy ever per- 
petrated by ‘‘ Act of Parliament’’ in a ‘‘ free’? and 
“‘enlightened”’ nation. And this, in spite of all vaunted 
and amply “ authenticated” “facts” and “figures” to the 
contrary notwithstanding. While it is a ‘‘fact” that 
the “Repeal of the Corn Laws” did contribute amazingly 
to the immediate and prolonged “national prosperity” of 
England, and did, and has, up to this time, just as 
amazingly swelled the national wealth, enlarged its com- 
merce ; and just as truly has ‘‘cheapened bread’’ and ex- 
panded the interests and revenues of the British middle 


| classes, yet it is just as true, and a far more menacing 


fact, that the “Repeal of the Corn Laws” and literal 
“Free Trade” has resulted in naught less than in the 
actual ruin of British agricultural interests; in the degrada- 
tion of the British farm labourers, and in the practical 
establishment of a rapacious and mercenary oligarchy. 
For in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘enfranchisement”’ of the 
farm labourers, in spite of all adduced figures and 
statistics to the contrary, which serve merely to show that 
the wages of the farm-labouring class have been improved 
considerably of late years, there can be no question that 
never before have the conditions of the farm labourers, or 
of the farmers either, been so deplorable, and so inimical 
to the actual prosperity of the nation at large. Con- 
sequently, it matters but little what “statistics” may seem 
to “prove” otherwise; for it stands to reason that when 
the foundations of a nation’s prosperity and permanence 


| are once sapped danger is imminent, and the consequences 


are irretrievable. 

Let us hope that the situation of England and of the 
British Empire is not quite so seriously imperilled. For 
while there can be no doubt of the fallen fortunes of 
English agriculture, and of the poverty and ignorance of 
the farm labourer, there yet remains some assurance that 
in the British Free Commonwealths throughout the 
Empire, there is abounding love and faith, and a vast 
residue of sterling British manhood. What Britons 
“beyond the seas” most resent and least comprehend is 
the astonishing (to them) obliquity of (political) vision 
and the stubborn persistency of the British Government 
and people, as manifested in their blind faith in the 
shibboleth of Free Trade, and their seeming ‘ndifference 
to the substantial interests of the Empire. Nor can one 
wonder! For it is exasperating to Britons beyond the 
seas to have it thus forced upon their consciousness that 
the Motherland cares so little for the interests of its 
colonies, that it is not willing to sacrifice the least degree 
of immediate self-interest in order to advance the common 
interests of a//. Nor is it any consolation to reflect that 
such heedlessness is due to the ignorance of the masses 
and classes alike of England regarding the resources, the 
possibilities, and the magnitude of these British Com- 
monwealths. Hence such outbursts and reproaches as 
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the following are quite common in Canada and elsewhere 
throughout the Empire: “Why, if we are prepared to 
favour British imports, by reduced tariffs, as we are, and 
do thus favour them, as against all foreign imports, why 
then should not England meet us at least half way and do 
likewise?” Again, “how, in the name of common sense, 
could a duty on wheat (foreign wheat) increase the price 
of the English loaf a single farthing, seeing that we, in 
Canada alone, are fully capable of supplying the utmost 
needs of the British market in breadstuffs, to say nothing 


Again: ‘‘it would appear all nonsense to argue, as you 
do, that England would ever really fight any considerable 
foreign Power, solely in behalf of any one of the Colonies ! 
At all events, England has never yet stood up for us in 
Canada as against either the boundary trespasses of the 
United States or in any other grave issue; but has rather 
shown a disposition to sacrifice Canadian rights and in- 
terests; while, even to-day, she is withdrawing her fleet 
from the Pacific, where she should be all-powerful : so that 
were Japan to menace the Australasian dominions of the 
British Empire, the chances are that they too would be 
sacrificed! ... .” 

And so on, and so forth! It is a sad story, and the 
end is not yet. But what has impressed me most through- 
out my sojourn and travels in the Empire and in the 
United States has been the constantly recurring and in- 
controvertible evidence of the deplorable conditions of the 
city waifs and farm labouring classes that compose the 
great bulk of the emigrants, from England especially. 
Surely there must be something radically wrong and very 
rotten in that country to permit of such conditions, both 
social and educational. Yet England is the great foster- 
mother of the Empire, and has been the Great Builder of 
Free Colonies ! 

Is it not, then, because in great measure, she (England) 
by her cold-blooded destruction of the great yeomanry 
class, and by her callous indifference to the welfare of the 
farm labouring class, as well as by her purely mercenary 
pursuit of gain and mad infatuation for mercantile and 
manufacturing supremacy, has thus cast aside the sub- 
stance and grasped at the shadow only of National 
Prosperity ? 

It is time that England should think more of men 
and less of money—more of the common good and less of 
the interests of the few. And just as surely it is time for 
all thoughtful minds to call in question the literal good of 
what Free Trade, as a national policy, has accomplished ; 
to seek earnestly whether or not it has really carried in 
its wake common blessing or common curse to the nation. 
_ Then if, as would seem, ‘‘Free Trade Prosperity’? has 
not really reached the vast substratum of the people, but 
has only benefited the few, while it has intensified the mis- 
fortunes of the masses, surely it is high time to cry a stern 
halt to its mischief and to revise the chart of national 
policy. For my part, I cannot understand why the 
Unionist movement for ‘‘Fair Trade’’ and ‘‘Broader Im- 
perial Relations and Interests’? should engender so much 
misapprehension and such dark misgivings; since Free 
Trade within the Empire and Fair Trade with foreign 
nations should appeal to all. 

So far from implying any restriction of trade, it would 
involve a vast increase in trade and commerce throughout 
the Empire. 

In conclusion, I would direct attention to a charming 
book recently issued under the title of ‘‘Studies in Ar- 
cady,’’ by the Rev. R. L. Gales. It is a book that should 
be read and pondered over by earnest souls. 

Epwin RIDLEy. 








SOUND AND SENSE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—As Dr. Sweet is no longer alive to answer for 
himself, I trust you will find space for a defence of his 
memory. 

He never attempted to say how English should be 
spoken, but only how, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, it was spoken. As to the charge that he favoured 
Cockney, the following extract from his ‘‘Primer of Spoken 
English,’’ 1890, is very much to the point. 


‘The fact is that the statements of ordinary edu- 
cated people about their own pronunciation are gene- 
rally not only valueless, but misleading. ... The 
associations of the written language,.and inability to 
deal with phonetic notation, make most people in- 
capable of recognising a phonetic representation of 
their own pronunciation. When I showed my Elemen- 
tarbuch to some English people, all of Northern ex- 
traction, they would not believe it represented my own 
pronunciation ; they said it represented broad Cock- 
ney, of which they said there was not a trace in my 
own pronunciation.”’ 


You say that it might be thought that the instruction 
given in English in our primary and secondary schools 
would go far to procure unification of pronunciation. It 
would not only go far, but would take us the whole way if 
the pupils had to connect sound and sign. I am over forty, 
and have always been a voracious reader, yet it was only 
to-day that I accidentally discovered from a pronouncing 
dictionary that rhythm is usually pronounced with a voiced 
‘‘th.’’ Such a state of things ought to be impossible. 


The real point of Dr. Bridges’ book is ‘‘Reform your- 
selves, lest haply ye be reformed by others.’’ Yours faith- 
fully, W. H. Tuompson. 

48, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

July 28, 1913. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT FOR CRIMINAL 
SUFFRAGETTES. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—The suggestion of corporal punishment for 
criminal Suffragettes is as impracticable as it would be 
inhuman. Your correspondent, ‘‘Inquirer,’’ may speak 
of a correspondence advocating this method of treating 
unruly women in a ladies’ journal of 1865 or 1866. At 
that time probably in schools and even in family life chil- 
dren were treated with severity. However, during the 
winter months of 1910-1911 Modern Society had a dis- 
cussion on the question : ‘‘Should wives be caned?’’ 

I think that possibly a revival of the pillory (without 
allowing the people to assault the prisoners) might be 
tried in lieu of imprisonment ; or deportation to Australia, 
where the discontented ladies would become qualified 
electors after a short time, might be tried. 

It is perhaps not generally known that whipping as 2 
punishment for women was abolished in England as early 
as 1820, considerably sooner than capital punishment for 
forgery or burglary. Women, from their physical weak- 
ness, would probably suffer more than men in the state of 
anarchy which the Suffragettes are endeavouring to revive. 
The sex disqualification of persons otherwise duly fitted for 
the right of voting is irrational, though the methods of 
Mrs. Pankhurst are wrong.—I am, yours very sincerely, 


Dublin. PAUSAMIAS. 
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